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Poetry. 


“CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR.” 
“Unto whom shall we go?” 


Passionately we clasp our dead beloveds to 
our heart— 
No longed-for pressure answers back again ; 
Sooner should coldness from marble depart, 
And vain our anguish, and our prayers as 
vain. 
Closed the dear eyes, wherein we found 
Light, that cheered our darkest day, 
Giving us strength to stand our ground, 
When sad despair would bar the way; 
Whose sweet love’s cdmpleteness was the 
home 
Where might our hearts find ever rest. 
Now “dust to dust’’ is spoken—and we come 
To thee, Friend of all friendless—of God’s 








blest 
Our truest helper; and the heart’s sole home. 
Bosron. MICHEL. 





ONE NAME. 
Upon the silver shining sand, 
A maiden wrote, with loving hand, 
One name—no more. 
The waves crept up with steady aim, 
And washed away the little name, 
Far from the shore. 


Then, with a pen of finer art, 
She wrote again deep in her heart 
One name—no more. 
But fear, and doubt, and wounded pride, 
Soon drowned within the crimson tide 
The word she bore. 


_ “Yet,” said the maid, “through grief and pain 


Still will I write on living brain 

One name—no more.” 
But want, and care, and added years, 
Buried in depths of bitter tears 

The sign she wore. 
Then cried the maid in wild despair, 
“Is there no safe place anywhere, 

By sea or shore, 
In brain or heart?’”’ The answer came 
God keepeth safe thy true love’s name 

Forevermore. 

ABBY HUTCHINSON PATTEN. 
New YORK. 





MARGUERITE. 


BY NELLIE MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


From dawn to nightfall, at her wiadow sitting, 
‘She waits, while drift the heavy hours away; 
And like the swallows all her thoughts go flit- 
ting 
To that sweet South wherein they fain 
would stay. 
Up from the street there comes the lazy laugh- 
ter 
Of girls who linger by the fountain’s fall ; 
She heeds them not—her gaze still follows af- 
ter 
The clouds that roll beyond the city wall. 


She vaguely hears her mother’s fretful chid- 


ing, 
Her idle wheel grows dusty at her side; 
Histless she wonders where her love is biding, 


| 





Where’er he be there must her heart abide. 


All the day long she listens for his coming, 
All the long day she dreams of one dear 
face ; 
She hears his whisper in the bees’ low hum- 
ming, 
She feels his hisses in the wind’s embrace. 
Lonely she dreains while the warm sunshine 
lingers 
Upon the carven angels of her chair— 
Alone sits sobbing, while with silver fingers 
The moonbeams thread her soft, unbraided 
hair. 
Ah, heavy heart! so passionate its yearning, 
She needs must know that all her peace is 
o'er; 
That eager pain, ‘neath her white bosom burn- 
ing, 
Tells her ’tis gone, to enter there no more. 
But once to feel, unchecked, his foi! caressing! 
One wild, sweet hour close to his heart to 


press! 
There her thought stops; what else of bliss or 
blessing 
The great world holds, she does not care to 
guess, 
Still at her window, dreaming, longing, weep- 
ing, 
While to their mates the gray doves coo and 
call, 
She leans and watches the slow clouds go 
creeping 


Far down the blue, beyond the city wall. 
—Galary. 








THE “GATES AJAR” AT AMHERST. 


It was reported, a year ago—and first au- 
thentically contradicted in these columns— 
that Amherst College had consented to re- 
ceive women as pupils. It was not then true, 
but it is likely to become true. The recent 
movement in behalf of this change, at Am- 
herst, took a more vigorous and promising 
shape than anything which has yet occurred. 
And Ex Governor Bullock, President of the 
Alumni, made the very best move that has 
yet been made in the right direction, by sim- 
ply endowing a scholarship, “with the condi- 
tion that its benefits shall be appropriated to 


| awoman upon the basis of equal fitness in the 


examination.” 

This is the way in which Mr. Bullock ap- 
proaches the matter :— 

At this moment, when men and parties are 
talking of new departures in other fields of ac- 
tion, then comes before us in the pathway of 
our institution of education something that 
cannot be turned aside, that may as well be 
confronted, whether it be a substance or a 
specter. I would treat it as asubstance. I 
allude to the question of the admission of the 
two sexes to an equality of privilege and ben- 
efit ‘in the higher seminaries of learning 
throughout New England. Theory and argu- 
ment appear to preponderate in favor of the 
proposition, and to be supported by whatever 
semblance of natural right there is to be found 
in such acase as that. The test of experience 
alone is partially wanting — but I think we 
have usually found that experience is some- 
what accommodating to theory, and follows 
pay | in the train of argument and truth. 

‘or one, Iam in favor of closing the debate 
and taking the question, so far as we here are 
concerned, with it. I am cordially in favor of 
making the experiment of admitting our 
friends heretofore excluded to the privileges of 
the classes, if they shall desire it, and shall es- 
tablish the usual qualifications. Nor in my. 
judgment is it at all improbable that the class- 
rooms would be greatly improved by the new 
accession. Some one, writing of Raphael, said 
that his pencil melted whenever it approached 
a woman or an angel. I am not able to see 
why such influences may not profitably be 
transfused through the austere forms of the 
collegiate recitation-room. At all events, I 
have sealed my opinion. And as the commit- 
tee of arrangements have very properly been 
drumming through all the classes of fifty 
years’ standing or less in quest of the establish- 
ment of scholarship funds, as a fit memorial 
tribute to the occasion, I have sent in to my 
associates of the board of trustees my humble 
offering of a scholarship endowment, with the 
condition that its benefits shall be appropriated 
to a woman upon the basis of equal fitness in 
the examination. In that direction it is of- 
fered—and may Heaven grant it a blessing. 

[Gov. Bullock also, in a few sharp words, 
criticised the action of the trustees in putting 
off the question of admitting women to the 
college, and expressed himself strongly in fa- 
vor, not only of admitting women, but of ad- 
mitting them now.| 

In view of the long list of benefactions to 
all our colleges from women—all appropriated, 
without conditions, to the benefit of men— 
it is a good thing to begin to restore the bal- 


ance. This Mr. Bullock has done. He is the 


* first man, so far as I know, to give an actual, 


tangible dollar for the collegiate education of 
women in New England. For this let him be 
held forever in grateful remembrance. And 
the practical influence of this act must be of 
great importance, for, in the present phase of 
our leading colleges, it is the eloquence of the 
pocket that most touches them; and there is 
not one of them that will not admit women 
so soon as it is found that the money of rich 
benefactors can be best reached in that way. 


| It appears that Mr. N. R. Morse also offered 
| to endow a scholarship on condition that wo- 
men be admitted. Henry Ward Beecher, is: 
one of his hearty speeches, seconded vigorous- 
ly the substantial suggestion of Gov. Bullock; 
and the Springfield Republican (from which 
the above report is taken) expressed strong 
hopes that immediate action would be taken 
by the trustees. It however appears from the 
New York Tribune of July 15 that these hopes 
were disappointed :— ‘ 


The trustees of the am od held two pro- 
tracted sessions. yesterday; both secret, ax is 


‘| the custom, and were occupied with important 


discussions and transactions. Should women 
be admitted to Amberst, rivalry and competi- 
tion with its neighbors, devoted exclusively to 
the education of women, could not fail to en- 
sue, and should the experiment through this 
or any other cause fail, the effect would be 
simply disastrous. The trustees are wisely 
disposed to permit the alumni of Amherst to 
express their opinions upon the merits of the 
proposed “new departure” more freely and 
fully than they have yet done, and are unwil- 
ling to ese rg the college into hasty action 
upon either side. The interchange of views 
and arguments was thoroughly frank and can- 
did, and could the discussions be made public 
the advocates of this latest ingovation would 
doubtless be surprised to find they have 
aroused opposition in quarters most unex- 


pected. 

Finally, the result of the day’s deliberation 
was the appointment of a committee, consist- 
ing of President Stearns of the college, the 
Rev. Dr. William P. Paine of Holden, Mass., 
and Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, to 
whom the whole subject was referred for thor- 
ough investigation and conference, with the 
expectation that they will report at the next 
regular meeting of the Board in October. 


What are these “unexpected quarters’’? 
Not the opinions of President Stearns, cer- 
tainly, for he is understood to object to the 
introduction of women only on the ground of 
insufficient accommodations. Again, what 
is this talk about rivalry and competition with 
neighbors? If Amherst College is not above 
the level of Mount Holyoke Seminary, educa- 
tionally speaking, then its alumni have much 
too high an opinion of it. If it is above that 
level, where is the competition ? 

Women are not yet admitted into Harvard 
College—at least, not openly—but it is not 
given as the ground of objection that such a 
course would produce “rivalry and competi- 
tion” with that very admirable institution, the 
Cambridge High School. It is extremely to 
be regretted, for the honor of Amherst Col- 
ege, that the whole subject is now practically 
postponed for another year, before which 
time, perhaps, Williams College may have 
stepped in to secure the honors of pioneership. 

Be that as it may, the greatest honor of the 
triumph, if now achieved, will rest upon a 
gentleman whose name was not so much as 
mentioned in the debate, Mr. William H. 
Ladd, of the celebrated Chauncy Hall School 
in this city. He it was who urged the matter 
to its present crisis, by his courage in opening 
his school (with the support of his colleagues) 
to girls; and then by fitting two girls—Miss 
Frazar and his own daughter—to enter Har- 
vard College. Being refused examination 
there, they applied under his advice at Am- 
herst, and thus brought the matter to an im- 
mediate test. Let us hope that the college 
doors, already ajar, will open to these young 
ladies before they are obliged to travel to 
Michigan to seek what Massachusetts should 
be proud to grant. T. W. H. 


A NEW VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 

The editor of the Woman’s JOURNAL de- 
spairs of the ingenuity of the “average man’’ 
to invent new arguments against Woman Suf- 
frage. Let her take heart. Eugene Benson is 
the happy individual to revive the waning for- 
tunes of the anti-suffragists, and to throw dis- 
may into the spirits of the faithful. Permit 
me to quote from his article in Appletons’ 
Journal of a few months ago, for he takes such 
a new view of the question, and also shows 
woman, that in no realm does she hold sway. 
She has taken much comfort and satisfaction 
in believing herself mistress of fashion—the 
undisputed queen of millinery and dressmak- 
ing—the inventor of costume. She is the 
victim of delusion—she has neither right nor 
title to that domain of taste. Like poor Joe, 
she can move on, “she don’t know nothink.” 

He says, “Man legislates, woman ornates. 
She plays with colors asa child does with 
flowers. She arranges, but she does not in- 
vent. The feminine mind is incapable of orig- 
inating a beautiful fashion. It is too recep- 
tive; it is too impressible. If we look back to 
the centuries which are the glory and shame 
of our race, we see that men have shared the 
taste of women, have obeyed the passion of 
dress and decoration. But now, less fem- 
inine, less artistic, less barbarous, they have 
wholly abandored the art to women..... 
Dress and decoration, no more: receiving the 
attention of the serious and restrained minds 
of men, manifest the confusion and incon- 
gruity of the flighty and unrestrained minds 





of women..... The confused and incongru- 
ous state of the art is to be attributed to 
the fact, that it has been wholly left to the 
feminine mind, which, abandoned to itself, 
is lawless and craves for excitement....- 
The artistic instinct, free from the masculine 
mind, is willful and unreasoning....Jf wo- 
men have made so much confusion and os- | 
tentation in the domain of taste, left to them- 
selves, would they increase the harmony of, and 
develop justice in legislation?” 

Sure enough, wou!d they ? 

If Mr. Benson had read “Curiosities of 
Fashion,” or studied the styles of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, he surely would 
never have written, “Dress has lost gravity 
and simplicity of etfect; it is full of license, of 
dazzle, of display, for the feminine mind left 
to itself is lawless.” In those ages, according 
to Mr. Benson, men invented the costumes of 
both sexes. Find a woman to-day, tricked out 
in all the furbelows fashion can confer, and 
she will not present such a bizarre appear- 
ance, such a fanciful, incongruous variety of 
color and garments, as those women displayed 
in the Elizabethan age. Even the hideous 
“Grecian bend” was as becoming and graceful 
as were the enormous farthingales, the starched 
yellow ruffs, the portentous height of crisped 
hair supported by a framework of wire, orna- 
mented with curiously-wrought leaves of gold 
and silver,and surmounted by a velvet hood, 
and lastly, pantofles of yellow velvet, elabo- 
rately stitched in gaudy colors. The attire of 
Raleigh, of George Villiers, of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, was sumptuous, a whimsical conglomera- 
tion of velvets, satins, laces, fringes, feathers 
and precious stones. “Thou knowest,” says 
Borachio, “that the fashion of a doublet, or a 
hat, or a cloak, is nothing toa man.” It used 
to be as much to a man as to a woman, and 
would be to-day if men lived in the luxury and 
idleness of courts. Vanity is as much the 
birthright of a man as of a woman, but his is 
early pruned, or uprooted by a busy, responsi- 
ble life. The’ active, thinking women of to- 
day stand side by side with men, in plainness 
of costume. Mrs. Howe dresses no more ex- 
quisitely than Mr. Curtis, and Lucy Stone’s 
severely plain robes are a perpetual refutation 
of the charge, that “dress oftenest stifles the 
weak personality of women.” 

The press, until latély, has criticized, in no 
kindly tones, the sober colors and unfashiona- 
ble attire of “the advocates’’—indeed, one can- 
not utilize dress, indulge in spectacles or carry 
an umbrella, without being dubbed “strong- 
minded.” If Mr. Benson is good authority, 
and men have heretofore been the inventors of 
costume and arbiters of fashion, our respect for 
our most frivolous fair ones is increased, for 
their clothing shows that they have improved 
upon the devices of their forefathers. If our 
capricious dress, the result of feminine plan- 
ning, stands in the way of our political free- 
dom, then every train sloughed off, every 
flounce shed, every ribbon flung to the winds, 
are so many impediments removed from the 
path of progress. But all women are not 
swathed in superflous dress. Dr. Mary Walk- 
er and others wear acostume in which the 
useful and comfortable intrench on the orna- 
mental. Not a hint of feminine art is in their 
apparel. It consists of what is absolutely 
necessary—it shows that strength of purpose, 
independence of character, determination to 
enjoy lungs and limbs, are more than Butter- 
ick’s most elaborate fashions. This class can 
be enfranchised without further parley. In the 
meantime others can outgrow their modern 
clothing, and “be clothed upon” by garments 
suggested by “the serious and restrained minds 
of men.” There can be no other obstacle to 
overcome than this one of dress. And what 
can be overcome so easily ought to be. When 
Worth, the man-milliner, arrives, we trust he 
will not add a rose or feather to our already 
depressed heads, but fashion for us such bon- 
nets and caps as will best exhibit to the world 
our ability to “increase the harmony of, and 
develop justice in legislation.’ 

Miriam M. Cos. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Thirteen young ladies graduated from the 
Tennessee State Female College a few days 
ago. 

The Empress Eugénie, it is reported, is in 
treaty for the sale of her diamonds, valued at 
$1,600,000. 

Miss Irish, who has been in the probate office 
at Portland, is now spoken of as a candidate 
for Register of Probate. 

Miss Nightingale has a new book nearly 
ready for publication, on “Lying-in Institutions 
and the Training of Midwives.” 

One of the brightest pupils at the institution 
for the deaf and dumb at Raleigh, North Car- 

















olina, is a daughter of one of the Siamese 
Twins. oi 


Miss Ella Leggett, of the Newell Institute 
of Pittsburgh, has been elected a Professor in 
Washburne College, at Topeka, Kan. 

Mrs. E. W. Hutter, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to her fifth year of service as the in- 
spector of the soldiers’ orphan schools of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the recent Republican primary election 
in Titusville, Ga., Mrs. Charie- U. Brett walk- 
ed up to the polls and deposited her vote with 
her husband. 


New Hampshire ‘boasts of a hat-braider, a 
young girl, who finished twenty-two hats in a 
day. Twelve is ordinarily counted a good 
day's work. ‘ 

Three thousand Brooklyn ladies have pe- 
titioned the Board of Aldermen in that city to 
enforce the law against the sale of intoxicating 
drink on the Sabbath. ‘ 

The Universalists of Kensington, N. H., 
have secured the services, for one-half of the 
time, of the Rev. Mrs. Roberts, of Northwood, 
a daughter of a minister of that place. 

Horace Greeley has given orders for the em- 
ployment of women as proof-readers on the 
New York Tribune, and that they shall be paid 
the full “union” price for such work. One 
woman is already at work, and more are to be 
engaged. 

A paper called the English American has 
been started at Liverpool, by Miss Jemima 
Green, and is published by Miss J. Green, 8 
York street, Manchester. Its aim is to give 
news of the English in America, and the Amer- 
icans there. 

Under the title, “Evenings with the Poets,” 
the accomplished editor of the Victoria Mag- 
azine, Miss Emily Faithfull, is giving in Eng- 
land, a course of evening lectures on the Poets 
of England and America, and the “Prose- 
writing” Poets. ‘ 

Miss Mary C. Rea, an accomplished young 
lady, residing near Gallatin City, carries the 
honor of being the first “female citizen” who 
has made preémption purchase of one hundred 
and sixty acres of public land in Montana. 
Her purchase has just been recorded at the 
Land Office in Helena, Montana. 

The Regents of the Iowa State University 
have appointed two women on their Examin- 
ing Committee for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Ellen A. Rich, in mathematics, und Miss Mary 
Johnson in the normal department. This is 
one of the first instances, if not the first, in 
which women have been appointed to this 
office. 


Nilsson seems to be ambitious of learning 
everything and of distinguishing herself in 
other things than on the stage. It is said she 
performed the role of gunner on the day of the 
regatta, both on board the quarantine steamer, 
the “Fletcher,” when saluting the yachts as 
they passed, and afterward at Fort Hamilton 
in firing off one of the immense guns there. 


The Salt Lake Herald and Tribune of July 1 
have reports of lectures there by Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, on Maternity and Woman 
Suffrage, which were quite able, and very well 
received, though the former lady did not hesi- 
tate to rebuke the polygamous commerce of 
the “saints’’ whom she addressed. The papers 
had favorable editorials on the discourses. 


A German lady, formerly a resident in Cal- 
ifornia, has written to the secretary of the 
San Francisco Labor Exchange that the late 
war was especially disastrous to the women, 
and that. she has concluded to transport a 
number of respectable working girls, soldiers’ 
orphans, to that State, where they can be ‘‘a 
blessing to the country and build a pleasant 
future for themselves.” 


Miss Charlotte V. Hutchings is the first wo- 
man in this country to wield the baton as a 
conductor of music. For the past two years 
she has been conducting, part of the time for 
the Madrigal Society, and for most of it at the 
Normal College, New York, where she has a 
chorus of 1100 young ladies. Besides this gift 
she is still better known as a vocalist of mark- 
ed dramatic power, while the few composi- 
tions which she has given to the public show 
considerable merit. 


Mrs. Abby C. Shipley, of Boston, was knock- 
ed down and seriously injured by snow which 
slid from the roof of a building on Union 
street, in February of thé year before last, and 
the judgment of the court awards her $6500 
damages. The judgment of the court affirms 
the responsibility of owners of buildings in the. 
most emphatic manner. The mere fact that 
the roof is so constructed that the snow col- 
lected upon it will probably fall upon the side- 
walk is sufficient to render them liable for in- 
juries received by pedestrians, without further 
proofof negligence. In view of the fact that 
most of the buildings on our streets have roofs 
which overhang the walk in this manner, this 
decision will be of interest to many. 
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THE GIST OF THE MATTER. 





want to vote. You don't know how to vote. } resentation is tyranny, and-all government de- 
You don’t want to know how to vote. Ah, | rives its just powers from the consent of the 
aad BLISABEUS SOU AES — my dear friends, stop a moment. “Nineteen governed. 
[From the New York Independent} ' times were not enough.” Truly it seems so. Bald, black, bieak fucts enough about the 
“I am not here,” said a petitioner in the And it seems very late in the day to convert | workings of the system of a masculine oligarchy 
State House at Boston, a few mouths ago, “to | into serious objections questions which have | have been brought to light in this twenty-five- 
argue the right of women to the ballot. It | been so frequently, powerfully, gravely, pleas- | year-old struggle—even if they lacked the sup- 
seems to me, sir, that it is too evident to ar-! antly, earnestly, good-naturedly, patiently, | port of a logic as faultless as Prometheus’ 
gue. Ihave always said that I could find in | thoroughly answered. The broadest intellects ehains—to have enfranchised (our high com- 
this controversy nothing to reason against.” on both sides of the world have reasoned to- , missioner from Saturn would think) every wo- 
This is very much the mood of mind in gether with you. The truest hearts have pour- | man in the land. 
which one undertakes at this advanced stage | ed their life into your doubts and difficulties.| The drag and the difficulty are of another 
of the “irrepressible” question to fling one Statesmen and scholars, men of science, men | kind. 
more drop of ink upon its much bespattered of the law, men of the Gospel, men of the | There is a great deal said about the unwil- 
scroll. It is not so much, Is there anything | world, mothers and maids, have tried all your lingness and apathy of women in this matter. 
left to say? as, Was there ever anything to ancles of vision for you. You cannot invent | It is very true. Women are reluctant and in- 
say? How could or can there be? How did | an alarm or fling down a stumbling-block in | different. There is a great deal of fine talking 


we ever happen in a world where there was? | ¢his matter that has not been put to rest or re- done about the generous response of men as 


How came we to have been colur-blind six thou- 
sand years? Behvld, we have seen men as 
trees walking! 

So suddenly does the conviction of a great 
truth sometimes strike the most cautious and 
painstaking student of progress that it is diffi- 


moved a hundred times. What would you | soon as their wives and daughters shall desire 
more? If ye hear not Moses and the proph- | the ballot. It may be true. It is not unheard 
ets, neither will ye be persuaded though one of to be generous when it is too late to be just; 
| rise from the dead! ‘and the flinging of the halo of magnanimity 


I think we do not often enough remember 
| that, if itis rightthat the women of a civilized | 


about the bare peak of necessity is no new 
thing under the sun. 


cult for him to understand that the world is | country should receive citizenship, a civilized | 
not abreast of him; a dazzled man cannot country should not be afraid to grant it. If) 


measure distance by his eye; a gap between | the use of the ballotis a duty as well as a priv- 
himself and the ranks he is apt to underesti- | jjege, and business rather than pleasure, and 
mate; the sun on an unscaled hight may as much of an obligation as an advantage 
cheat him into the sense of possession; diz-| (and so our conservative friends have many 
zied by fullness of light, he may learn one day | times told us), and women ought to vote, we 
that he has attacked a rampart single-handed. | should be ready to face the conclusion fairly. 
It is not every pioneer of reform who has | Neyer run from truth. Pyt some trust in in- 
the worldly wisdom of George Stephenson. herent justice. Even republican institutions 
If our steam will draw twenty miles an hour, | can afford a little moral courage. No matter 
we are seldom shrewd enough to reduce our | jf we do not see our way through; if the way 
claim to ten. ' is the right one, that is enough. There is a 

“And yet,” said Galileo, shaking his grand morality of the State as well as of the individ- 
old head, “it moves!” ual. We tried it with four millions of emanci- 

These far-sighted, happy-hearted seers are, pated slaves, and the simple rectitude of the 
I sometimes think, peculiarly the property of act has been a lamp unto our feet and a light 
what is called the “woman movement.” | unto our path. If it is right to enfranchise 
People either ‘see it” (Addison could not equal ' women, they should be courageously enfran- 
the expressiveness of the slang) or they do not | chised. Whether there shall be anybody left 
—to the end of it, or not an inch. “Uneasy | to rock cradles is God’s affair, not ours; though 
hang the feet astride the fence,” and that an- | perhaps a well-balanced judgment might infer 
cient and honorable position is in this matter | that while there are cradles there will be rock- 
well nigh untenable. | ers to them. Thisis no question and no time 

“I am not opposed to woman.’ brayed a | for small alarms, and petty doubts, and strait- 
donkey, with the air of a Newton, the other ened prejudice. The matter is too large and 
day. “As aman,I would wish to see women | the risk too serious. “The elements, of mis- 
educated, and am always willing to advise and = ¢hief and confusion in our Republic,” says Mrs. 
assist them, if Ican doit. I don't ignore wo- | Stowe—since I gave her a “row to hoe” at the 
men, nor deny their intelligence!’ And | peginning of this paper—“are gathering as fast 


When men are convinced that they cannot 
help it, they will enfranchise women; not be- 
fore. Just so long as they can stave off the 
event, they will. The real trouble at the coré 
of this question is the reluctance of men to 
yield the superiority which they have assumed 
and acquired by virtue of being the governing 
class to a class which, at the most which can 
be said, they have made the foil of their own 
elevation and the mirror of their own excel- 
lencies. 

“Man,” a man has well said, ‘‘chiefly values 
the objects of his affections for the dignity, the 
comfort and the happiness they are capable of 
conferring upon him.” In saying this one is 
not saying a very bad thing about men, and 
we all know that there are agreat many good- 
tempered and self-denying men in the world. 
They deserve only a relative blame. “The 
faults of men,’’ says Miss Preston, “are those 
of a dominant race.’’ It is quite possible that 
woman under the same circumstances would 
exhibit the same defects. 

Nevertheless, the apathy of women is but a 
subordinate issue beside these faults. It is 
more. It is involved in them. Women do 
not see their way to afford to be anything else. 
What can Mrs. Jones do when Mr. Jones has 
the pocket-book ? ‘8 

If women could be made pecuniarily as in- 





thinks he has struck a dignified compromise | a5 they did in France before the Revolution.” | 
in an uncomfortable question. The elements of mischief and confusion will | 
Such a man is like a schoolboy debating on | gather in any country till it has the courage to | 
the “Identity of Identity and Non-identity,” be just. God will not set his bow jn the clouds | 
or a six-year-old friend of mine who wrote a | ¢i}) we have “read his righteous sentence” in 
composition on the “Individuality of Suffer- | the darkening-storm. Those Chaldeans trans- 
ing.” The very alphabet of the subject is | ate his meaning backward who convert bis | 
Coptic to him. | calls into caution, and his beck into a danger | 
If truth were like spring showers, there signal, and his lowering valleys into Alps on | 
would be very little left to do toward the ele- | 4jps, 
vation of women now; the air is electric with Consider: it is not a spring fashion, or the 
the theme; we should have had a thunder- | election of a deacon, or the best method of 
storm by this time. But truth, as we all | treating measles, which is at stake. It is the 
know, is far more like spring planting; and | enfranchisemeut of half the human race. 
there’s plowing, and enriching, and sowing,| Reflect: it is not whether you shall have 
and hoeing, and weeding, and watching, to do | shad for dinner, or frills upon your upper skirt, | 
for it. Hence, we have such a man as Stuart | or asparagus in the garden. It is whether 
Mill putting his hand upon the plow, and nev- | one-half of the full-grown human race shall be | 


i 


dependent of men as men are of them, to-mor- 
row, and if on one year from date they did 
not petition Congress by a three-fourths ma- 
jority for the relative right of suffrage, then I 
would—try them another year, and see. 

This resolution of the “woman question” | 
may be as “old as the hills”; but it is as new 
as yesterday. Once ina while we find a man 
either careless enough, or honest enough, or 

enough, to throw it upon the table for 
himself. Said a celebrated clergyman the 
other day :— 

“Governor Claflin has lowered himself by 
appointing those women justices of the peace !” 

It will be remembered that one of “those 
women” is a highly successful business lady, 


| a conveyancer of real estate in Boston; and 


that the other is the author of the “Battle- 


er Jooking back; and Disraeli, as far back as | eternal minors. | Hymn of the Republic.” 


66, fencing us in; and Ward and Harriet | Just drop all the odds and ends of the mat- 
Beecher, witlra hoe apiece; and that patient | ter for a moment, and take in the gauge of | 
spader, Lucy Stone; and Garrison and Phil- | these words, and tell me if it is not too broad | 
lips, and Wilson, and Mary Livermore, and | to beg for an argument. To be disfranchised | 


May it not be a question which has struck 


j the deep below the lowest deep, the Governor 


or the reverend gentleman ? 
A member of the American (Allopathic) 


Curtis, and Hoar, and Higginson, sowing seed | is to be, to all practical intents and purposes, | Medical Society, at the recent convention of 


in the morning, and in the evening withhold- | a child. There is no escape from that. No 
ing not their hands. | sentimentality blurs it: no trellis of crooked 

It takes a prodigious amount of talking to logic can hide it. A disfranchised race, class, 
get an idea into the world’s brain. We never | sex, isachild in guardianship of and under | 


fully realize this till.so many good and great | subjection to the race, the class, the sex which | 


* things have been said about a matter that | administrates government for and upon it. The 


seems like daubing a Murillo to add to them; very baby in your arms, madam, becomes 
and still the great, stupid, listening creature | one day your virtual sovereign; and you are | 
“turns round its long Jeft ear” for more. | an infant in his tutelage. 

Every prophecy has its dumb Ezekiels; and | If every woman in the land could be induced 


it almost seems as if the question of woman- to sit down for only one half-hour, and give | 
hood suffrage had reached a point at which it | 
requires a few friends who feel that there is very | every day of her life to the flavor of her apple | 
little left to say about it. It draws too deep | pies, or the set of her collar, or the quality of | 
water torequire paddling. A keen eye at the | her basting thread, we should soon cease to | 


crew in action, and your passengers may sleep, | captive,’ and the insurmountable difficulties | 


gage quite early one morning at the wharf of a being who neither demands nor desires it. | 
Equal Rights. Conceive for a moment the emotions of some 


When Anna Dickinson says that she is inhabitant of a planet where might did not ' 


“pleading for the enfranchisement of half the make right, nor muscle mind, nor precedent 
human race,” I conceive that she has said that | power, on a high commission of curiosity in 
to which she cannot add, and from which she | these United States, for instance. How may 
cannot take away. | We suppose that it would strike such a being 

There you have in a nutshell a struggle , not how would it be inherited, instructed, 
which is shaking the civilized world. Thereis | indoctrinated, saturated in him—but how, as 
the tempest in ateapot. Pour it out,and take , our forcible English has it, would it strike him 
it home, and sleep upon it at your leisure. | that in the country of Harriet Stowe, of Clara 
Carry it into your downsitting and uprising, | Barton, of Harriet Hosmer, of Maria Mitchell, 
and let it penetrate your thought afar off. . of Dorothea Dix, a petition to fill a post-office 

The enfranchisement of half the human ace! | offered by an educated and excellent Kansas 
What will you have? Is your husband afraid | lady (the wife of a Presbyterian clergyman), 


wheel, a trained hand at the fires, a disciplined | hear anything more about the “content of the | 


that honorable body, which voted by a vote 
of 80 to 25 to refuse admission to delezates 
from “female” colleges, and which forbade its 
members to consult with ‘‘female physicians,” 
did us the favor to hit the nailon the head, 
without any scruples. 

After sighting his blow in this truly elegant 
manner: “I say, let her stay at home, and put 
on an apron, and attend to her children, and 


| not come to a medical association!” the gen- 


tleman adds: “One or the other must rule, 


as much thought to this single fact as she does ' and one or the other must be at the head; 


and either the man or the woman must be 
master, and that is the very gist of the whole 
question. .. . Now, sir, I am opposed to this.” 

“Either the man or the woman must be mas- 


~ ; 
“an’ they list,” till called to select their bag- | of granting the “sacred right” of the ballot to |"? and mam Shall De that master. There 


' you have it. The doctor whittled it close. 
There is no more to say. The discussion is 
stripped to its roots. 

Whether woman ever asked to be made mas- 
| ter; whether, ifshe did, it would not be the best 
| thing which could happen to men for a gene- 

ration or two; whether, when God said that 
| he gave ‘‘them dominion,” he anticipated ulti- 
| mately a state of society in which either, man 
| or woman, should be master—these are ques- 
' tions. 

| Perhaps our finely-strung doctor will con- 
| Sider them, or our reverend friend will “low- 
| er” himself so far as to ponder them in his 


: heart. 


| - ——— 


_ concerned about the baby’s teeth? Who will | tion, and signed by “everybody,” should be | 


A SENSIBLE IDEA ABOUT VISITING. 


{From the National Standard.} 

make the dessert when you are at the polls? promptly returned from Washington,on the! The French gentry are adopting the plan of 
How can yourun for office and keep the parlor | ground that “Mrs. S., being a wife, cannot hold | inviting guests by series to their chateaux. 
dusted? Did not Paul say that a man was | any office of honor or emolument under the | And each invitation sets forth the exact length 
the head of a woman? Too many negroes | United States!” | of time the guest is expected to stay, as well 
voted, and it is safer for fifteen millions of wo- | _ But, in truth, itis no more lack of illustration | as the day he is to come. Nota bad plan ei- 
men to embroider little petticoats. You will than lack of argument which is delaying the | ther. A family may be very glad to see a 
lose your influence over your boys at college. ultimately inevitable political enfranchisement | friend on a given day, and tc entertain that 
You have more than you can do already. of half the population of this great and glori- | friend for a given time; and yet it might be 
Bridget and Judy will outvote you. You don’t ! ous country, wherein all taxation without rep-' very annoying and inconvenient to have that 


his buttons will not be sewedon? Are you | in sore need, and of unimpeachable qualifica- | 





visitor at another time, or to have his visit 
prolonged. It is the unexpectedness and 
length of visits which vex and fret families 
more than anything else. The case with 
which people can now get about is producing 
such a rage for visiting, that hospitable fami- 
lies are really in danger of being worn out and 
rendered utterly wretched, if not actually im- 
poverished, by the swarms of friends who find 
it convenient and pleasant to make these hos- 
pitable houses their temporary homes, while 
engaged in their own business or pleasure. 
No considerate, well-bred person will ever pre- 
sume to make a friend’s house a stopping 
place, even for a day, without having first as- 
certained whether such a course would be 
convenient and agreeable to that friend; and 
should never overstay the time designated, ex- 
cept on the most urgent invitation. 


—_———_ 





From the New England Woman's Club to the 
English Women’s Associations and Gatherings. 


DEAR ENGLIisu Sisters: Whom, having 
not seen, we love; to whom our hearts are knit, 
not only by the ties of acommon language and a 
common ancestry, but by the bonds of kindred 
womanly sympathies and aims ;—we, members 
of the “New England Woman’s Club,” send 
you a cordial greeting and “good cheer,” by 
the hands of the Rev. Mr. Ierson, who asked 
it of usin the faith that it would give you 
pleasure and be a mutual good. We were 
happy to hear his words of sympathy and 
courage, at our anniversary in this city last 
month, And we respond, most heartily, to 
his suggestion. 

We are but a small group of New England 
women, who seek to create a true fellowship 
of women, througb an organization founded on 
no test of creed, or of partisan purpose, but on 
our simple womanhood; on a generous hospi- 
tality to all ideas, and all efforts,that aim to 
advance the highest interests of woman, and 
of the family and the State through her. 

We unite, in the details of our plan, rest, rec- 
reation and philanthropic work. We seek, 
also, to give ourselves training in the eminent- 
ly useful, but rare art, among women, of think- 
ing together, and of giving our thought ade- 
quate expression. We seek, in short, to bring 
into relations of sympathy and of service the 
women of thought, of experience, and of earn- 
est purpose, and the women of leisure and 
aspiration, especially the young women,—and 
by methods free from the constraints and for- 
malities of ordinary social intercourse,—meth- 
ods that we hope may tend to displace these 
exacting and exhausting formalities, and so 
reiict for good upon our whole social life. 

We say a “fellowship of women,” but we do 
not exclude men. We admit our husbands, 
sons, and friends, as associate members, to 
our literary and recreative gatherings. We 
welcome their counsel and sympathy, and re- 
ceive most valuable and generous help from 
them. But, since women preéminently need 
the benefits of such an organization, and of 
practice in directing it, we wish them to be 
free, in debate and in executive detail, from 
the constraining presence of those so much 
more experienced. And therefore we do not 
urge the codperation of our brothers on such 
occasions, and in such ways. Our short ex- 
periment of three years has proven not only 
one of great pleasure, but of profit in its broad 
and restful fellowship, in its quiet, but effective 
educational influences. 

It was our wish at the outset to put our- 
selves into official relation with all efforts by 
women and for women, in foreign lands as 
well as in our own. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose a Committee of Correspondence was ap- 
pointed, from whose vigorous action in the 
future we shall look for much good result. We 
shall send to such organizations among you as 
may desire them, copies of our Club Reports 
and other documents, by the hand of Mrs. 
Lucas, whom we have found it a great pleasure 
to know, as asister in good works no less than 
as the sister of her honored brothers, John and 
Jacob Bright,—statesmen whom our country- 
men, and yet more, perhaps, our countrywo- 
men, hold in the highestesteem. She will ex- 
plain them to you in detail, and ask for us a 
return of your records and plans. 

We are not ignorant, however, of the gen- 
eral features of many of the good works done, 
nor of the helpful lives lived, amorg you. We 
have felt the liveliest interest and satisfaction 
in them all: in the careers of your Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, your Florence Nightingale, 
your Somerville, and Jameson, and Martineau, 
and Cobbe,—the peers of poets, statesmen and 
scholars of all times; in the success of the 
courageous women who have won their way 
into unwonted avocations and professions; in 
the work of many of your able and excellent 
women through the “Social Science,” and kin- 


dred organizations; in the efforts of others for. 


the elevation of the women of the far East; in 
the movement for the emigration to the Prov- 
inces, under wise womanly oversight, of the 
women and children of the needier classes; 
and not least in the braver work of resistance, 
by protest and petition, to the “Act’’ of your 
disgraceful and demoralizing legislation. We 
shall turn to your example in this for sugges- 
tion and courage, if ever the same short-sighted 
and partial methods are sought to be legalized 
here; not doubting that the women of our 





land may be rallied, nay, rather, will rise by 
unanimous impulse, to the like resistance. 

Let us add, also, that many of us hail with 
delight the earnest, and dignified, and success- 
ful work done by you in the cause of the po- 
litical entranchisement of women; and rejoice 
that to this cause large numbers of noblest and 
best men and women have given their names, 
known and honored throughout the world. 
For we see how much the present civil and 
political status of women affects injuriously 
their characters, their interests, and their in- 
fluence. And how much the State needs their 
moral force, organized into the most direct 
representation and protest against the evils of 
society. And we believe that when the divine 
instincts and powers of woman,—the wife, 
sister and mother,—come to their full freedom 
and recognition, the grand causes of peace, of 
temperance, of human rights and human broth- 
erhood, will find their most helpful allies. 

To these ends all wise and true women are 
now striving and aspiring. Let us help, dear 
sisters, to bring them all into a true sisterly 
rapport, a hand to-hand and _heart-to-heart 
union! And so fire and consecrate anew the 
zeal, the hope, and the courage of each! 

For the “New England Woman’s Club,” 

CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 

Boston, June, 1871. President. 


OE - 


A NOBLE LIFE. 


One of the finest and worthiest tributes to 
the memory of Samuel J. May we find in the 
columns of the NV. Y. Tribune. In beautiful 
and fitting phrase it briefly sketches the char- 
acter of one of the saintliest men who has ever 
trodden this weary world. We put aside our 
own poor words of eulogy, and give instead 
this touching testimony to the excellencies of 
one of the rarest, truest and best of men; the 
memory of whose spotless and useful life exalts 
one’s estimate of human nature. 


A!l that is mortal of Samuel J. May will to- 
day be committed to the grave in Syracuse, 
and all of him worth surviving will remain on 
earth in fragrant and inspiring memories. In 
the light of his lamented but peaceful death, 
we can now contemplate his career, and no 
one who is not blinded by prejudice will deny 
that his life and-labor were eminently success- 
ful and fruitful. Even now, before the grave 
has closed over his form, the heart of a whole 
State has been touched by the simple story of 
his noble aims and persistent endeavors, and 
in the region where he was well known the 
public sorrow has taken a development very 
unusual in our shy and cynical race. When 
his death was quietly announced in a church 
in Syracuse on Sunday, the house was filled 
with the sounds of sobbing and grief. He was 
a friend of mankind in the highest and best 
sense of the word, who neyer wearied in good 
works, and the gratitude and tears which will 
this day be poured out over his grave wil] be a 
sufficient monument and sanction of his ad- 
mirable life. 

We are not yet so lost in the groveling wor- 
ship of mere pecuniary or political success, that 
we can refuse to see the triumph that lies inso 
perfect a life as that of our departed friend. 
He garnered up no stolen millions; he held 
no public offices; his name was not handled 
by the thousand voices of notoriety. And yet 
aman who in life was blessed as he was, and 
in death was so mourned, has achieved a moré 
substantial success than if he had been in Sen- 
ates or in the Erie Ring. He was too inde- 
pendent and too rigidly conscientious to battle 
in the ranks of any political party; yet that 
great organization which saved the Union and 
gave freedom to the slaves is proud to acknowl- 
edge his noble and self-sacrificing assistance. 
He was outside of the pale of the orthodox 
church communion, yet all denominations to- 
day are eager to express their veneration for 
his fervent piety, and there is a general feeling 
that it is creditable to Christianity that this 
man was a Christian. Every reform, every 
charity, had his earnest and liberal codpera- 
tion. He was broad and free even in his mis- 
sionary work. He was not fanatically bound 
to any special field of labor, bit his loving sym- 
pathy went out alike to the poor, the ignorant, 
the afflicted, and the vicious, whatever might 
be the color of their skins, the brogue of their 
tongues, or the soil of their nativity. And ali 
this was done with no humiliating air of supe- 
riority or patronage. He was as simple and 
large and generous as the sunshine, so that, as 
a friend remarked, “his presence was like a 
benediction in the city where he lived.” 

It is certainly worth while to pause a mo- 
ment, in the struggle and race which occupies 
us daily, to consider the spirit and the springs 
of a career so full of the best achievements and 
rewards. Declining the contest for those ma- 
terial gains which the world so greatly. covets, 
and of which his rare abilities would have ena- 
bled him easily to partake, he found in a life 
of self-sacritice a perfect and symmetrical ex- 
ercise of his noblest powers, and the fulfillment 
of his highest needs. Again it has been proved 
that the sublime paradox of the Galilean, “He 
that loseth his life shall find it,’ was founded 
in the deepest knowledge of the best capacities 
of the human heart. ‘There is no life fuller of 
real happiness than a career like that of Sam- 
uel J. May, who has been called by one of our 
most devoted public educators, “in politics, the 
most patriotic and unselfish of men, and in re- 
ligion, the modern incarnation of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” . 


A JUDICIAL COACH AND SIX. 
[From the Springfield Republican.) 

It is an English proverb that a coach and 
six can be driven through any act of Parlia- 
ment that was ever passed, and the same fig- 
ure has been applied to our written constitu- 
tions. In their late opinions against the con- 
stitutional power of a woman to be justice of 
the peace in Massachusetts, our six Supreme 
Court justices have not taken the trouble to 
go through the State Constitution, but have 
dragged their coach around it, to get at the 
dusty highway ofthe common law, along 
which they find smooth going, and then, 
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hitching the Constitution of 1780 to their ve- 
hicle of tradition and usage, they draw it any 
way they see fit. In other words, there being 
absolutely nothing in the Constitution bearing 
on the question presented them by the Execu- 
tive Council, they have gone behind the €on- 
stitution, and decided that a certain custom, 
antecedent to that instrument, is part and 
parcel of it, to the’extent of limiting the Gov- 
ernor in his prerogative of appointing justices 
of the peace. Let us look into this matter a 
little. 

The only passage in our Constitution bear- 
ing upon the office of justices of the peace, 
directly, is the following :— 

In order that the people may not suffer 
from the long continuance in place of any 
justice of the peace who shall fail of discharg- 
ing the important duties of his office with 
ability or fidelity, all commissions of justices 
of the peace shall expire and become void in 
the term of seven years from their respective 
dates; and, upon the expiration of any com- 
mission, the same may, if necessary, be renew- 


’ ed, or another person appointed, as shall most 


conduce to the well-being of the Commori- 
wealth. 

What is there in this to bear out the state- 
ment of the six justices, that “a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, cannot be ap- 
pointed to such an office”? A woman is cer- 
tainly a “person,”’ and all that the Constitu- 
tion requires is a “person” whose appointment 
shall “most conduce to the well-being of the 
Commonwealth,” of which the appointing 
power, and not the Supreme Court, is to be 
the judge. We should be glad to have any 
gentleman, learned in the law, put his finger 
on that syllable in the Constitution which 
would prevent the Governor from supplying 
all the State with married women as justices 
of the peace, as fast as their husbands’ com- 
missions expire under this clause which we 
have cited. 

But the six judges go on to say that the 
“law of Massachusetts at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, the whole frame 
and purport of the instrument itself, and the 
universal understanding and unbroken practi- 
cal construction for the greater part of a cen- 
tury afterward, all support this conclusion, 
and are inconsistent with any other.’ Is 
this so? We believe not; with all our defer- 
ence for the Supreme Court, we must say 
they have been extremely negligent in their 
search for authorities precedent to John 
Adams’ Constitution. The office of justice 
of the peace, like that of overseer of the poor, 
was an inheritance of Massachusetts from 
England; it was not created by provincial 
law, but derived from English law, running 
back to the reign of Edward the Third. If 
women are disqualified from holding it, then 
they must have been so disqualified under the 
English law previous to 1775, or by State law 
since, and this disqualification, to meet the 
language of the judges, must be such as a 
mere statute cannot do away. But what says 
that law-book of universal English authority, 
“Bacon’s Abridgment,” on this point? Why, 
this,—“A statute cannot so far alter the course 
of nature as to make a womau a man; but 
it can make her a man to many civil purposes; 
for it can make her a mayor or a justice of 
the peace.” 

Now if we had all the English books of au- 
thority, from the roll of Battle Abbey to the 
last London law magazine, at our elbow, as 
Judge Gray has, we could undoubtedly find a 
dozen cases where women have held and ex- 
ercised the office of justice of the peace, as 
well as appointed men tw that office, as half a 
dozen English queens have done. And if a 
woman could be a justice in England, sv she 
could in New England, unless forbidden by 
express statute. . 

Why do not the six justices point us to the 
statute that forbids women to hold this office ? 
It is too vague and general, this language 
which they employ. We doubt very much if 
any man eight feet high has ever held this 
office in Massachusetts. The “universal un- 
derstanding and unbroken practical construc- 
tion” of the Constitution is as much against 
an eight-foot justice as it is against a feminine 
justice. Yet if itshould please Heaven to add 
a cubit to the stature of Judge Gray, would 
he thereby become disqualified from sitting in 
chambers or on the full bench, or from issuing 
that great writ, de homine replegiando, which 
is the pride of British law? We trow not. 
We will not be so ill-natured as to suggest 
that many of our justices of the peace are al- 
ready old women, and that a few younger 
ones should be added to the number for the 
credit of both sexes, though this might be 
argued with some plausibility. Our present 
purpose is to deny that the six justices have 
shown any authority but their mere assertion 
for the statement that women are constitu- 
tionally disqualified from sitting as justices of 
the peace. 





FACE JEWELS. 

At the Framingham picnic, on the Fourth, 
there was a short discussion about ear-rings. 
The followingquotations from the second vol- 
ume of Darwin’s “Descent of Man’’ bear upon 
this point, and show in what goodly company 
that jewel is to be found. 

Savages at the present day, everywhere deck 
themselves with plumes, necklaces, armlets, 
ear-rings, etc. 

Not one great country can be named, from 





the Polar regions in the north to New Zealand 
in the south, in which the aborigines do not 
tattoo themselves. In Africa it is even more 
common to raise protuberances by rubbing salt 
into incisions made in various parts of the 
body, and these are considered by the inhabit- 
ants of Kordofau and Darfur “to be great per- 
sonal attractions.” In the Arab countries, no 
beauty can be perfect until the cheeks “or tem- 
ples have been gashed.” 

The natives of the Upper Nile knock out 
the four front teeth, saying that they do not 
wish to resemble brutes. 

In various parts of Africa, and in the Malay 
Archipelago, the natives file the incisor teeth 
into points like those of a saw, or pierce them 
with holes, into which they insert studs, 

As the face with us is chiefly admired for its 
beauty, so with savages it is the chief seat of 
mutilation. In all quarters of the world, the 
septum, or more rarely the wings of the nose, 
are pierced, with rings, sticks, feathers and 
otber ornaments inserted into the holes. The 
ears are everywhere pierced and similarly or- 
namented, and with the Botocudos and Len- 
guas of South America, the hole is gradually 
so much enlarged that the lower edge touches 
the shoulder. In North and South America, 
and in Africa, either the upper or lower lip is 
pierced; and with the Botocudos the hole in 
the lower lip is so large that a disk of wood, 
four inches in diameter, is placed in it. Man- 
tegazza gives a curious account of the shame 
felt by a South American native, and of the 
ridicule which he excited, when he sold his 
tembeta, the large, colored piece of wood which 
is passed through the hole. In Central Africa 
the women perforate the lower lip and wear a 
crystal, which, from the movement of the 
tongue, has “a wriggling motion indescribably 
ludicrous during conversation.”” The “wife of 
the chief of Latooka told Sir S. Baker that his 
wife would be much improved if she would ex- 
tract her four front teeth from the lower jaw, 
and wear the long, pointed, polished crystal in 
her under lip.”> Farther south, with the Ma- 
kalolo, the upper lip is perforated, and a large 
metal and bamboo ring, called a pelel¢, is worn 
in the hole. “This caused the lip,in one case, 
to project two inches beyond the tip of the 
nose; aud when the lady smiled, the contrac- 
tion of the muscles elevated it over the eyes. 
‘Why do women wear these things?’ the ven- 
erable chief, Chinsurdi, was asked. Evidently 
surprised at such a stupid question, he replied, 
‘For beauty! They are the only beautiful 
things women have; men have beards, women 
have none. What kind of a person would she 
be without the pelelé? She would not be a 
woman at all, with a mouth like a man and no 
beard.’” 

In regard to tattooing, I was told by the mis- 
sionaries in New Zealand, that when they tried 
to persuade some girls to give up the practice, 
they answered, “We must have just a few lines 
on our lips; else when we grow old we shall 
be so very ugly.” 

A star tattooed on the forehead, and a spot 
on the chin, are thought by the women in one 
part of Africa to be irresistible attractions. In 
most but not all parts of the world, the men 
are more highly ornamented than the women, 
and often in a different manner. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the women are hardly at all or- 
namented. As the women are made by sav- 
ages to perform the greater share of the work, 
and as they are not allowed to eat the best 
kinds of food, so it accords with the character- 
istic selfishness of man that they should not 
be allowed to obtain or to use the finest orna- 
ments, 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMHERST. 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 

At the beginning of its second fifty years of 
usefulness, Amherst should admit women to 
its privileges, and open all its advantages for 
higher education to such of that sex as show 
themselves qualified to profit by them. We 
understand ‘that two young women, both ex- 
cellently fitted to enter college, and one of 
them anear relative of President Stearns, are 
about to offer themselves for admission as stu- 
dents at Amherst. Interpreting in its most 
generous sense the intimation given some time 
since by the college instructors, these intelli- 
gent girls, eager for a liberal culture, ask the 
trustees of the college to allow them,. and 
through them their whole sex, a share in the 
future opportunities and glories of Amherst. 
The question of admitting them will come up 
next week, and will, no doubt, be generally dis- 
cussed among the returningalumni. We hope 
and expect that the trustees will seize the oc- 
casion thus presented, and place their college 
first among the New England colleges, in doing 
justice to the claim of women for an equality 
in education with men. 

The question thus assuming a concrete form 
at Amherst is the same which was abstractly 
raised at Williams a fortnight ago, by one of 
its wisest instructors, Prof. Bascom; and the 
alumni of that college will be considering it 
for thecoming year. At Harvard, Brown, and 
elsewhere, the same problem is to be solved; 
and nothing would do so much to settle it on 
the right basis asa frank and resolute accep- 
tance by Amherst of what, at any rate, must 
be accepted a few years hence. The admission 
of women to equal educational facilities with 
men is certainly at hand, even at the door; 
and Amherst has had a special and peculiar 





warning of this, in the recent endowment of 
the Smith College for women within sight of 
its own towers and spires. If, five years ago, 
the doors of Amherst College had been freely 
opened to women, who can doubt that the 
princely gift of Sophia Smith would have gone 
to increase its endowments? The bequest of 
Miss Smith, which amounts already to nearly 
half a million of dollars—more than the whole 
property of Amherst College till within the last 
ten years—must now be partially expended in 
buildings and foundations, such as aiready ex- 
ist at Amherst. As a measure of economy, 


Spised in the frugal management of our col- 
leges—it would have been much better to com- 
bine Smith College with Amherst College. It 


should be allowed to happen again. 

But there are far higher grounds than those 
of economy, on which the coéducation of the 
sexes at Amherst is urged. Experience has 
shown, wherever experience bas been had, that 
the admfssion of girls to the classes of boys 
and young men, whether at school or college, 
has elevated both the intellectual and the 
moral tone of those classes, and of the two 
sexes in them. This is emphatically the testi- 
mony of the St. Louis Board of Education, who 
have been trying the experiment in the city 
High School—in fact, a sort of college—for 
many years. It is not the young men alone, 
or the young women alone, who benefit by the 
equality in education, but both sexes in differ- 
ent ways. On this point, if the appeal is made 
to facts and not to prejudices, we are sure there 
can be but one answer,—the joint education 
of the sexes has always worked well wherever 
it has been fairly tried. 

The argument from the injustice of exclud- 
ing women is familiar to every one. To such 
as fear, however, that this argument may be 
carried further, and held to demand that wo- 
men should have the right of voting, it may be 
well to remark that the two questions, of edu- 
cation and of suffrage, have no necessary con- 
nection, but that every unnecessary exclusion, 
as that of women from colleges, only adds force 
to the demand that women are now making 
for the ballot. The Boston Journal, which 
has shown no inclination to favorWoman’s Suf- 
frage, declares frankly for her admission to col- 
lege, and, speaking of Professor Bascom’s 
proposition, says: “Williams wishes to induce 
greater numbers of students to enter her walls; 
let her open a gate especially for the fair, and the 
one which now serves to admit the young men 
will soon be much too small, while the standard 
of intellectual and religious culture, high as it 
is now, would be raised almost immediately.’’ 
We are sure that such will be the result at Am- 
herst, if the trustees have the discretion to 
avail themselves of the providential opportu- 
nity this year placed in their hands. 





_ GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


New Hampshire makes as many bushels of 
shoe pegs as she raises of oats. 


Twenty-four graduates of Brown University 
have died since Commencement, 1870. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, a number of colored 
men are about to establish a newspaper. 


A shrub has been discovered in Guinea 
which affords a juice superior to gutta percha. 


A Montreal man has found that he can 
make a good rope from’ the fiber of the Canada 
thistle. 


There were manufactured in the United 
States last year over a halfa million sewing 
machines. 


We send to Great Britain, annually, fifteen 
million dollars in gold for the single article of 
spooi cotton. . 


German writers are appealing to their com- 
patriots, male and female, neither to read nor 
translate French romances. 


The sessions of the United States Senate 
for several years after the formation of the 
government were all secret. 


In England a thousand workmen have been 
thrown out of employment by the burning of 
a large cotton mill at Manchester. 


Gov Cooke has received over one thousand 
applications for the one hundred and thirty-six 
offices at his dispusal in the city of Washing- 
ton. . 


Fifteen million five hundred and fifty-five 
thousand five hundred and fifty five gallons of 
beer are consumed annually in New York 
city. 

The value of the bronzes, statues and pic- 
tures destroyed by the Communists in Adolphe 
Thiers’ private residence in Paris is estimated 
at $500,000. 


The crops of cotton and corn in Texas are as 
fine as they can well be at this season of the 
year. The gardens, also, are in the most flour- 
ishing condition. 


It is reported that Brigbam Young [intends 
transporting Mormonism to the Sandwich 
Islands. Thesystem retreats before the march 
of Gentile civilization. 


A San Franciseo man recently announced 

that he had discovered how to transmute the 

' baser metals to silver, and straightway they 
clapped him into a mad-house. 


The whole yearly iacome from the neat stock 
of the United States is estimated at no less 
than $600,000,000, including beef, dairy, and 
labor of working oxen. 


Mr. P. A. Perry, of Perth, Amboy, N. Y., has 
patented a machine which ties a square knot. 
It can be used in connection with reaping ma- 
chines, and will tie the strings around the 
sheaves when made. 











therefore—and economy has never been de- 


is now too late to do this, but no such mistake 


One of the large starch factories of Central 
New York has twelve acres of flooring, six 
hundred large cisterns, and twenty miles of 
steam pipe. It turns out more than twenty- 
six tons of starch a day. 


No monument, not even a tablet, has been 
raised over the grave of Thaddeus Stevens; 
and on Decoration Day, it was with difficulty 
his resting-place could be identified to strew 
flowers upon. 


Hon. Mr. Brougham, a nephew of the dis- 
tinguished British statesman of that.name, is 
traveling through southwestern Virginia with 
the object of purchasing lands and settling a 
colony of Englishmen upon them. 


The Detroit River is to be tunneled so as to 
+ join the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada with 
the Michigan Central Road, and thus make a 
continuous railroad from New York to Chica- 
go, and considerably reducing the time. 


Over 110,600 more barrels of beef, pork and 
'lard have been exported from New York to 
| Europe during the past year, then were sent off 
| in the previous year. Curn, tobacco, flour, ete., 
have been also much more largely exported. 





The committee having in charge the erection 
of an equestrian statue of General McPherson, 
at Clyde, O., the birthplace of the General, 
have obtained an order from the Secretary of 
wa ne twenty brass guns at the St. Louis ar- 
senal. 


A whaling captain brings the painful infor- 
mation that the island of Tagolanda, which 
held its head pretty high away off in the Pacific, 
has been wiped out of existence by an earth- 
quake, and that its highest portion is now sit- 
waned twenty-five fathoms below the ocean’s 
surface, 


It is a well-known fact that icebergs cool the 
water around them to a very considerab'e dis 
tance. An American gentleman named Dion 
has made this fact the foundation ofan inven- 
tion to protect vessels against collision with 
icebergs. He proposes to place on the bottom 
of steamers or other vessels an apparatus so 
arranged as to sound an alarm on the instant: 
a ship’s keel enters a stratum of cold water. 


There is a very simple process by which 
thuslins used for ladies and children’s dresses 
can be prevented from catching fire. Dissolve 
a small piece of alum _ in the water in which 
muslins are rinsed. When dry, if a light be 

ut to them, they will smoulder slowly away, 

ut not break out into a blaze. And this, so 
far from being injurious to muslin, improves 
its appearance greatly. 











E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch, 
a G. STEVENS, Mary E, eaeiien 
an, ° 


J. M. THRESHER. | 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 


June 24. BOSTON. 6m 


Picture Frames 


mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames reg 


to order by -N LOMBARD, 
June 3. 13t 22 School St., Boston. 


THE WEED 
Family F'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Siupcicity, Dorasi.iry, and Errecriveyxss, 
in executing LiguTt and nEAvy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 
Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 


ao --—---—--s—___- a 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 





Of every desciption and price for Phetemnahe, Cave oe 
» old en- | nf 


ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and | — 
velvet frames in variety - hand, and sranefactured | MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashi 
| Music, and Polite Literature. ~ 


| Single subscription, per year.......6..ss0se0000+ 8.00 
| Four Copies. .......sssceceeeeees Meececerces cee $11.00 
Bim COMES. cocccccscccccccccscccescccccedooes vee 


| Ninecopies per year, and one to getter-up of club 18.00 
| Twelve " " ” - - 21.00 
| Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 
| clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 





407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 24, , . om 











June 10. 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Wassepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








yard room, it will be found desirable. 


for each player. One Descriptive Book. 
The game is played with a 





about half the space required for croquet; consequently, to those who have but sma! 


THE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 


Le CERCLE: — 
New and Fascinating FIELD GAMES. 


Se Sa ig “1 “lee 
UF 


It is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place of croquet, as it can be parsé when necessary on 


enclosures, or but limited 


he implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar on top of each, with a ball hanging from each end of 
a. evens ar, nearly touching the ground. One Starting Post. One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 
Joker. Six Playing Balls. Twelve Wicket Pins. Six Mallets. Oac Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 


—@ MALLET, 





SPHERICAL 


ylayers, has whol t 
handle, it balances nicely in t 
the balls. 

and has many of the fascinating features of billiards. 


make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 


hich will be recognized at once as superior to any of the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 
peeeede the old style when its merits Fay =} ——s ~ present — bat, with all skillful base ball 

taken the place of the old square-sided bat. ing @ pe 
he hand, and eannct strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 


rfectly round ball, placed ona 


It is as easily learned as croquet, arid gives opportunity for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 


It is more attractive when placed on the field. Its oraamented cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & Bro., of Boston, 


manufacture, five numbers (0, 1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, 
three principal ones (1, 2. 4.) are offered as premiums 
stated in its regular premium list. 








varying in quality and style of ornamentation. The 
for cash subscribers te the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, a8 
6t May 27. 
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The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 


for this JoveNat in the past. It isread by thousands | 


every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so cireumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement*to work for the JovrNxa. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WomAN’s JourNAL, we offer the following 
splendid premiums! 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For one new cash subscriber, we will give either o¢ 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
. ™ « “ ‘fable Spoon. 
Tipped Salt Spoons. 
* Mustard Spoon. 
Pickle Fork. 
For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
1 “ “ “ 


“ “ 


eis 


Table Spoon. 
2 “ “ « Salt Spoons. 
2 “ “ “ Mustard Spoons. 
1 “ “ “ Vlive Nut Pick. 
1 “ “ “ Tipped Gravy Ladle. 


For Turks cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— . 
E ‘d Tipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 
6 Extra Silver ri a Tipped ene by A any 
o “ a Table Spoons. 
“Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
a “ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
* 5d “ Qvalor Gothic Pie Knife. 
1 o Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For r1vz new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
. © - = st Table Spoons. 
. sed sid « Dessert Forks. 
6 Tip Extra plated Table Forks. . 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Si:ver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles.: 
For sEvEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 


of the following articles :— 


mi bo ES CO 


extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
oe “ripped = “ Dessert Forks. 
ved ‘ os Table Forks. 
3 @ Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 


1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 « o Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 ad a Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 


For vive new cash subscribers, we will give one, 


common set of Croquet. 

For £1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra god set of Croquet. 

. LE CERCLE. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
POLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscri ers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For your new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “he Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For #tx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

G@7~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Address, Mrs, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Woman's JourRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,’”’ worth $15.00, 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All letters containing remittances will be ac- 
kuowledged under this head, and correspondents who 
find their favorscredited here will understand that, 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 


Letters received to July 19th:— 

C. A. Willard, O. C. Sprague, Mrs. D. P. Rathburn, 
Geo. W. Grandey, Caroline B. Bigelow, Abbie T. 
Holmes, Mrs. Charles Reed, David Bush, Mrs. F. M. 











Mitchell, E. R. Collins, M.C. Hart, M. A. Carley,: 


Emma D. Jones, Mrs. A. S. Wright, 8. T. Nickerson, 
M. J. P. Brown, J. A. W. Winslow. 


SEND FOR PETITIONS! 

| An effort is to be made to canvass Massachu- 

setts thoroughly and systematically with Wo- 

man Suffrage petitions. Every person believ- 
ing in equal rights for women and men is de- 
| sired to circulate one of these petitions for sig- 
| natures, returning it according to directions, 
| when all names are affixed to it that can be 
| obtained. If every housekeeper believing in 
Woman Suffrage woulé keep one of these pe- 
titions in her parlor and present it politely and 
quietly to all who pass within her doors—if 
every working-woman would carry one in her 
pocket and offer it at seasonable moments— 
if all men who avow a belief in this reform 
would keep one about their person and urge 
it upon their business acquaintances—if all, 
in short, whom we number among our friends 
would make it a duty to push these petitions 
as fast and as far as possible, we should be 
able to carry to the next Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts petitions signed by a majority of 
the men and women of this Commonwealth. 
We are sure this is worth trying for. Send to 
this office for petitions, enclosing a postage 
stamp, and they will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress. 


Eee 


A BAZAR MEETING. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Bazar meet- 
ing at the oflice of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
3 Tremont place, the first Friday in August, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. Not only are all members 
of committees invited to be present, but all 
persons who are interested, whether men or 
women. The work to be done for the next 
Bazar will greatly exceed that for the first. 
While our friends are rusticating in the coun- 
try, or drinking in health and strength at the 
seaside, they must not forget this enterprise, 
but must interest their acquaintances, and ob- 
tain pledges of assistance, that can be relied 
upon, when the time comes for their fulfill- 
ment. Weraised $7500 at the last Bazar—we 
must make $15,000 from this! 

The money of the last Bazar is being con- 
stantly expended for tracts, petitions, lectur- 
ers and meetings. This work must be con- 
tinued till Woman Suffrage has triumphed in 
Massachusetts. We are now in the thick of 
the fight—are steadily gaining—are sURE TO 
win! But only by persistent, judicious, un- 
intermitted effort—only by a long, strong pull, 
and a pull altogether. So much depends on 
the next Bazar being made pecuniarily suc- 
cessful, that, notwithstanding the warm weath- 
er of the season, as many of the faithful as can 
must come together on the first Friday of Au- 
gust to look anew over the field, to make sug- 
gestions, to devise ways and means, and to 





prepare for the larger and more effective meet- 
ings of the early fall. 








SHALL WOMEN VOTE IN 1872? 


The Woman Suffragists of every State have 
a work to do at home, this summer and next 
fall; a work so important that it must not be 
overlooked, and so pressing that it cannot be 
postponed. ; 

By the Federal Constitution each State Leg- 
islature is expressly empowered to prescribe 
the qualifications of yoters for electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the United States. 
The members of each State Legislature may 
exercise that function by casting the vote of 
the State themselves, as they did in South 
Carolina before the war. Or they may dele- 
gate its exercise to men alone, as they have 
been in the habit of doing. Or they may del- 
egate it to women alone, if they see fit to do so. 
Or they may delegate it to men and women 
upon equal terms and qualifications, as they 
ought to do. 

Now, to extend suffrage to women in the 
next Presidential election requires only a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of the Legislature 
with the approval of the Governor. In some 
of the States, where the Governor has no veto, 
his approval is not needed. But in Massachu- 
setts and in most of the States, the Governor’s 
approval is needed. 

See how we stand in Massachusetts. Last 
winter we should have had a majority vote in 
the House of Representatives if, instead of 
Harvey Jewell, we had insisted on the selec- 
tion of a Woman Suffragist as Speaker. As 
it was, we lacked only one of a majority on the 
final vote, and actually had a majority upon 
previous votes, Our friend, Gov. Claflin, would 
have approved a law enfranchising woman. 
Therefore, if we could have obtained a major- 
ity of the State Senate, the work might have 
been done in Massachusetts last winter. 

Hence the unusual importance of the com- 
ing election to the Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts. If we elect a Woman Suffragist 
this fall to be Governor of the Commonwealth, 





we can probably procure the enactment of a 


| law, next winter, giving women votes in the 
next Presidential election. The law must be 
enacted next winter in order to take effect in 
time for the election of 1872. Not only here 
in Massachusetts, but elsewhere. In Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota, 
our friends can easily carry such a law through 
their respective State Legislatures if they or- 





| 











| more generally favorable. 


ganize in time. ° 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the 
beneficial results of such a step. If any State 
will adopt it, the question whether women want 
to vote will be settled at once and forever. 
The number of women’s votes that will be 
cast will be conclusive on that point. So, too, 
with the absurd bugbearof anticipated cemor- 
alization and disorder. That bubble will be 
pricked and exploded. The experiment will 
be a “fuit accompli.” The women will vote in 
numbers as great as men. The party which 
has had the sagacity and principle to lead off 
in the work of woman’s enfranchisement will 
reap its legitimate harvest in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of votes. All other forms of suf- 
frage will speedily follow Presidential suffrage, 
and adjoining States will imitate the exam- 
ple. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, be not faithless, 
but believing. There is no reason why we 
should wait for some indefinite future when 
women are more generally interested and men 
Women are to-day 
as competent as men to decide whether a Re- 
publican or a Democrat shall occupy the White 
House. Moregver, women have a right to 
vote, and we are bound in honor and cun- 
science to secure to them the exercise of that 
right, by the speediest practicable method. 
Since this door has been left unguarded by the 
enemy, let us enter it. It can easily be open- 


ed. 

This is a better method than to toil for consti- 
tutional amendments that require years for 
their accomplishment. The Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has cordially adopted 
it. Weare already circulating petitions to our 
Legislature for this object. We expect to ob- 
tain many thousand signatures during the 
summer and fall. Let our friends in every 
State, and especially in Massachusetts and the 
great West, go to work promptly on this line. 
Let us secure a Woman Suffrage Governor and 
a Woman Suffrage Legislature. Let our ral- 
lying cry be, WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PREs- 
IDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1872! H.B. B. 


A NEW ADVOCATE. 


Our readers will find, on the second page of 
this week’s JOURNAL, an article from the pen 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which we copy 
from the Independent. It is bright, fresh, 
ringing with clear utterance, and warm with 
sympathetic spirit. It disposes directly of 
Gail Hamilton’s interminable croaking and 
carping, which, “like a wounded snake, has 
dragged its slow length along” for months. 
As a clear west wind sweeps the heavens of 
muttering, drizzling, lowering clouds, when 
one beholds the shining sun, so does Miss 
Phelps brush aside the irrelevant garrulity of 
Miss Dodge, brimming with bitterness, full of 
half truths, uncalled-for satire, and uncharita- 
ble criticism, so that one sees back of this the 
living question of woman's enfranchisement, 
which Miss Dodge had beclouded, but not 
touched. To this grand question, now before 
the world for consideration, Miss Phelps calls 
attention anew, and it is seen to be glowing 
with interest, clad with momentous impor- 
tance, and refusing to disappear at the be- 
hest of any one. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.” Sv all can be reconciled to the dreary 
diatribes poured out upon women, by one 
whom they had wished to regard as a leader 
and counsellor, since this has called to the 
frout so gifted and charming a champion as 
the author of “Gates Ajar.” If Gail Hamilton 
had desired to kill out entirely the influence 
she had obtained over women by her “New 
Atmosphere,’ ‘Spasms of Sense,’”’ and some 
other papers, she could not have chosen a sur- 
er method of accomplishing this. After doing 
much to arouse women to ‘thought and aspi- 
ration, she now turns on them with acrimo- 
nious temper, and out-Herods Herod in her 
assaults on her own sex. So intense is she 
in her opposition, that she is not always care- 
ful to inquire concerning the accuracy of her 
statements. 

“We shall march prospering —not through her 
presence ; ‘ 

Songs may inspirit us—not from her lyre; 
Deeds wilt be done—while she boasts her 

quiescence, 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade as- 

pire. 

We are not unwilling that the “woman 
movement” shall be criticised. We desire it. 
We are glad to have women warned of break- 
ers ahead—glad to have their pesetting sins 
pointed out—glad to have them shown what 
are their weaknesses, their defective methods, 
their needs, their extravagant expectations, 
and how these are to be corrected. To Mr. 
Higginson, Mrs. Stowe, Geo. Wm. Curtis, and 
other kindly sympathizing and helpful critics, 
all women owe a large debt of gratitude. The 
difference between their criticism and that of 
Gail Hamilton is the difference between the 
method of the physician of the Lifting Cure, 
who increases the weights in the hands of 








his patients that he may develop their strength 





by raising them—and that of the woman of 
Thebez, in the Old Testament story, who threw 
a mill-stone from the chamber window on the 
head of Abimelech, and crushed out his life! 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Austrian government has appointed a 
number of postmistresses, but they receive 
only two-thirds of the salary paid to postmas- 
ters. 


A series of articles on the Emancipation of 
Women in Italy, written by A. M. Mozzoni, 
are being published in the Roma del Popolo, 
at Rome. 


The “Journal of the National Indian As- 
sociation” for May contains a paper by Krish- 
narac Deshmukh, a Brahmin of a leading fam- 
ily in the Deccan, now studying English law, 
upon “Female Education and the Progress of 
Thought in India.” 


Another straw moving in the right direction ! 
The Postmaster-General has appointed four 
ladies to first-class clerkships, to receive the 
same pay as male clerks of the same grade. 
They are all accomplished linguists and trans- 
lators, and Uncle Sam would find them profit- 
able servants, @ven at much higher salaries. 


The name of the Turkish woman’s paper, 
Euridiki, is in English, Eurydice. It is so 
called in memory of the wife of Orpheus, whom 
he brought back, or tried to, from the realm of 
darkness. Its aim is to call women to a high- 
er life, and with this view a series of lives of 
women distinguished in art, science and litera- 
ture are being published in its pages. 


The Greek Parliament has made the Prin- 
cess Helena Ghika, known literarily as Dora 
d’Istria, a Megala Politissa, or great citizen of 
Greece, for her literary services, beauty and 
accomplishments. This honor was conferred 
on Byron, Mayrocordato, the defender of 
Missolonghi, and Admiral Canaris, the latter 
being the only one living of the three. 


Senator Morton’s speech, announcing his 
belief in Woman Suffrage, was made at the 
dinner of the alumni of the Indiana State 
University. He avowed himself in favor of 
conferring the right of suffrage upon woman, 
and also of relieving her from all legal impedi- 
ments to seeking her living in the world and 
to taking her position in the great society of 
human workers upon equal terms with men. 


We regret to learn that Rev. Edward Eg- 
gleston has resigned his position as editor of 
the Independent. 'The New York Tribune 
says :— 

Rumor assigns as the reason of his with- 
drawal an irreconcilable difference upon ques- 
tions involving the independence of the paper 
in its relations to party and pecuniary matters. 
Dr. Eggleston is' a man of great personal in- 
dependence, with a high appreciation of all 
that.concerns the honor of the journalistic 
profession, and the readers of the Independent 
have met with a serious loss in his sudden re- 
tirement from the place which he has filled 
with so much ability during the last six 
months. 


Mrs. Burleigh, our New York correspondent, 
has accepted an invitation to fill the pulpit of 
the Unitarian society at Brooklyn, Conn., dur- 
ing the monthof August. The Brooklyn par- 
ish is the old parish of Samuel J. May, where 
he preached for years, and where he is held in 
most affectionate remembrance. Brooklyn 
was for years the home of Mrs. Burleigh’s 
husband, and his friends still reside there. 
Mrs. Burleigh possesses elocutionary talent of 
a high order, while her habits of thought and 
study incline her to the discussion of those 
themes which are eminently within the do- 
main of the pulpit. 


At the annual convention of the Illinois 
Press Association, held last month in Rock 
Island, Ill., Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of the 
Chicago Legal News, appeared in a new role, 
that-of poet. We knew her to be a good edi- 
tor, and a good lawyer, but did not dream that 
she ever wooed the poetic muse. Nevertheless 
she delivered the annual poem of the occasion, 
which was short, rich and racy, full of sharp 
points and telling hits, and was received by the 
audience with loud and hearty applause. It 
is needless to say that the poem was a vin- 
dication of Women’s Rights, viewed from the 
enlightened point occupied by the lady. 


At the Commencement exercises of Tufts 
College, last week, Rev. Dr. Fisber, principat 
of the theological school of the St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., made the only allu- 
sion that was made to the higher education of 
woman. He said“his own school graduated 
the first female theological student in the 
world. This particular form of movement, 
he thought, was not likely to conduct them to 
any great success; but it wasa beginning, and 
not a futile beginning. The power that would 
grow froma thorough education of women 
was not thoroughly understood. Because 
a woman was educated it was not necessary 
that she should preach or teach,—her influence 
would be felt in whatever sphere of life she 
found herself.’ 


A correspondent of the Chicago Post, gos- 
siping concerning the New York press, says: 


The most of the executive work of the 
World falls on D. G. Croly, a stout and florid 
journalist of solid rather than brilliant charac- 





teristics, who, a few years ago, failed to keep 
afloat a little weekly paper in Rockford, Illi- 
neis. As is proper, Mr. Croly has a generous 
opinion of “Jennie June,” and he says enthu- 
siastically, “My wife is the ablest assistant I 
ever had in journalism.’’ 

The editor of Appletons’ Journal is Robert 
Carter, a born and bred journalist, but—the 
disjunctive conjunction is appropriate —a 
thorough scholar too, Ruddy, fat and phleg- 
matic, he has nevertheless studied heondle and 
deeply in history, science and belles lettres, in 
the living springs of orient and occident. 
With the assistance of Mrs. Carter, a most 
facile and graceful writer on some of the most 
entertaining of themes, Appletons’ Journal 
maintains a high standing in that half-way- 
between position which its publishers seem 
to have chosen for it. 


The female medical students of Boston who 
go through the required course of studies and 
graduate are wholly unable during the whole 
course of their studies to see any cases of dis- 
ease; and that too while the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of this great city are filled to over- 
flowing with people suffering from all the 
ills to which flesh is heir. The hospital physi. 
cians of this city bar and bolt their doors 
against all women seeking a knowledge of 
medical science, and refuse to admit them. 
These physicians are appointed by the city of 
Boston, and Boston is therefore the responsible 
party. She can open those doors to whom she 
pleases. Anexcellent physician has lately re- 
signed, it is said, because women were excluded 
from these privileges, which he believed to be 
their due; and one has been appointed in his 
place who is in favor of their continued ex- 
clusion. Boston women must, therefore, as 
heretofore, go to New York, Philadelphia, 
Michigan, or Europe, to perfect themselves in 
their profession. 


An Exhibition of Women’s Work was open- 
ed in Florence last April, under the patronage 
of the Princess Marguerite. This experiment, 
the first of its kind in Italy, has proved very 
successful, although the collection is in many 
things incomplete, and many branches of wo- 
men’s manufactures entirely unrepresented: 
One of the prizes for lace was allotted to 
Madame Andri Bersani, a poor Venetian work- 
woman, for the discovery of the stitch of the 
old Venetian point lace, which had been lost 
since the thirteenth century. This poor wo- 
man earned her living by mending old lace. 
After many trials in picking to pieces bits of 
the ancient fabric she found the lost stitch, 
and immediately she began to put it into prac- 
tice, first in her mending, and afterwards in 
making new pieces of the precious stuff. For 
the patterns she went to various artists, but 
none of them could assist her in imitating the 
old designs, and alone and unaided, by infinite 
perseverance, she at last succeeded in drawing 
the ancient patterns for herself. The Italian 
government has granted her the exclusive 
right of working in her discovery for fifteen 
years. 


At a meeting of the Salop Association of 
Independent Ministers and Churches held in 
Swanhill Chapel, Shrewsbury, Eng., the Rev. 
C. Calloway, M. A.,of Wellington, spoke on the 
ministry of woman in the church. He said, 
If I am asked if I would admit women to our 
pulpits, I answer emphatically yes! (Great 
applause.) I believe that the public ministry of 
woman would be a blessing to the church and 
the world, that she has capacities for useful- 
ness that it is a sin to smother. In those 
qualities which go to make up a successful 
preacher she is not inferior to man. Granted 
that she is not able to amass such a load of 
learning as smothers the brains of some of 
our divines, I contend that learning and logic 
are of comparatively subordinate importance 
in a public preacher. None can understand a 
woman’s heart save a woman, and she who 
knows what is in herself can appeal with 
more effect to the same nature in others. Wo- 
man has never hada fair chance. False the- 
ology, prejudice and jealousy have kept her 
in the background, or relegated her to the 
footstool beneath our chair of theological 
authority. The ridicule shown in reference 
to woman’s entering our pulpit has no founda- 
tion in common sense or common justice. I 
say, that if women with souls replaced rever- 
end gentlemen without them, in a large pro- 
portion of our pulpits, a new spiritual power 
would be introduced into our system, the result 
of which would be both great and lasting. Mr. 
Calloway’s speech was received with great 
satisfaction. 


The Chicago Republican takes up the cud- 
gel in a gallant defense of Vinnie Ream 
against the coarse and brutal attack of Hiram 
Powers. It says, among other things, that— 

This Mr. Powers has been pretty geuverally 
understood and believed to be a conceited don- 
key, whose head was turned many years ago by 
the undeserved applause the vulgar bestowed 
upon acertain piece of stone-cutting of his. It 
was the figure of a nude woman, in an_utter- 
ly unnatural and preposterous attitude, and 
its only merit was that it conformed to a cer- 
tain rule adopted by artists for the proportion 
of the several parts to the whole of the ideal 
(not the natural) female figure. Mor the rest, 
it was as expressionless as a milestone. Upon 
the capital achieved in putting this thing into 
marble, Mr. Powers has traded ever since, 
and, though his subsequent efforts in stone- 
cutting have attracted little attention, he sets 
himself up as an arbiter in matters of plastic 
art. The work against which he has just 
now directed his thunders is not generally 
supposed to be a very great one; but it has 
been approved as an accurate likeness of its 
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subject, tolerably well managed in the matter 
of attitude and drapery. It is the first essay 
of a young girl in the l.igher range of the pro- 
fession which she has chosen, and will proba- 
bly live longer in the regard of healthful 
constituted people than the work upon whic 
her critie’s reputation rests. If after thirty 
or forty years of practice and study she has 
nothing better to show than he has produced 
in an equal period, Miss Ream may well be 
pitied or condemned for having wasted the la- 
bor of a lifetime. . 

The Indianapolis Journal remarks that 
“when Vinnie Deass’s statue was unveiled, 
such men as Senator Trumbull, Senator Yates, 
General Lugan, Judge Davis, and others who 
knew the dead President well, were surprised 
at the fidelity with which the honored form 
and features had been reproduced. It may 
not be a success, speaking in strict artistic 
sense, but until Mr. Powers, or some other of 
his co-critics, produce a better work, they 
have no warrant for spitting out splenetic ven- 
geance at the little woman who has chiseled 
her way into¢the temple at whose altars few 
but priestesses have heretofore officiated.’ 





WELL DONE, GOVERNOR BULLOCK! 


Amherst College bas waked up to the pro- 
priety of allowing women who possess the 
proper qualifications to become students of 
that institution. The question has been re- 
ferred to a committee which is supposed to 
be in favor of woman’s equal right to educa- 
tion. A majority of the graduates approve of 
the innovation. Ex-Gov. Bullock, with equal 
wisdom and generosity, has put his sympathy 
into a tangible form by offering to endow a 
scholarship on condition that its benefits shall 
be appropriated toa woman, While presiding 
over a recent meeting of the alumni, he made 
the following capital statement: — 

For one, I am in favor of closing the debate 
and taking the question, so far as we here are 
concerned with it. Iam cordially in favor of 
making the experiment of admitting our 
friends heretofore excluded to the privileges 
of the classes, if they shall desire it, and shall 
establish the usual qualifications. Nor in my 
judgment is it allgimprobable that the class- 
rooms would be greatly improved by the new 
accession. Some one, writing of Raphael, said 
that his pencil melted whenever it eeme 
awoman or an angel. Iam not able to see 
why such influences may not profitably be 
transfused through the austere forms of the 
collegiate recitation-room. Atall events, I have 
sealed my opinion. And as the committee of 
arrangements have very properly been drum- 
ming through all the classes of fifty years’ 
standing or less, in quest of the establishment 
of schotarship funds, as a fit memorial tribute 
to the occasion, 1 have sent in to my associ- 
ates of the board of trustees my humble offer- 
ing of a scholarship endowment, with the con- 
dition that its benefits shall be appropriated to 
a@ woman upon the basis of equal fitness in 
the examination. In that direction it is of- 
fered—aud may Heaven grant it a blessing. 

The Boston Advertiser, which has not hith- 
erto been favorable to Woman Suffrage, warmly 
commends the action of Governor Bullock and 
saysi— 

The ultimate result cannot be doubted. No 
person who seeks education and complies with 
the conditions should find any doors closed 
against him or her. Practically the question 
is very easy of solution. Women have attend- 
ed lectures and recitations at Cambridge for 
some time past, and probably no obstacle 
would be thrown in the way of any one who 
sought the means of education afforded there 
for their own sake. But their names do not 
appear in the catalogues, and degrees are not 
conferred on them, which is certainly unfair. 
If the honors and rewards of successful study 
are of any value, young women who have had 
the courage and the opportunity to “— ~ 
for them should not be deprived of them. The 
limitations at Mount Holyoke were mentioned 
at Amherst as a reason why properly-qualified 
women might be excluded from the colleges, 
If Mount Holyoke appealed for support to the 
general public, and at the same time furnished 
privileges not to be found elsewhere, its doors 
should be thrown open to every one who de- 
sired to take advantage of them. It is simply 
a matter of policy and organization, and in- 
volves no question of principle or of rights other 
than the right of every person who has an in- 
tellect to be improved to bring it uuder the 
best influences the land affords. 

_ It is hard to see how the editor of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, after penning the above clos- 
ing sentence, can hereafier oppose woman’s 
demand for the ballot, since this too is “sim- 
ply a matter of policy and organization.” This 
too “involves no question of principle or of 
rights other than the right of every person, 
who has an intellect to be improved, to bring 
that intellect under the best influences the 
land affords.” Everybody knows, and the 
Advertiser will admit, that suffrage and politi- 
cal equality have proved the best educaturs of 
American citizens of the male sex. The ex- 
periment has been tried successfully upon the 
laborer, the foreigner and thenegro. As class 
after class have been admitted into political 
partnership, the general result has been bene- 
ficial to the class and to society. How, then, 
can we deny this inestimable educational in- 
fluence of political responsibility to women 
who are also American citizens ? 

On the principle laid down by Gov. Bullock 
we demand woman’s admission to the great 
American college of political thought and ac- 
tivity. On the principle laid down by the 
Boston Advertiser we assert “the right of ev- 
ery woman, who has an intellect to be im- 
proved, to bring that intellect under the influ- 
ences of” public questions and_ political du- 
ties, “‘the best educational influences the land 
affords,” H. B. B. 











THREE WOMEN MINISTERS IN ONE TOWN. 


The “experiment of a woman ministry’’ is 
being tried in the town of Mansfield, Mass., to 
a greater extent than in any other which has 





come to our knowledge. Of the five settled 
pastors in that place, two belong to that sex 
which has so often been denied the right to 
speak in meeting. One of taese, Rev. Ellen 
G. Gustin, presides over a society of Evangel- 
ical Protestants calling themselves simply 
“Christians.’ Since her ordination, nearly 
three years ago, Mrs. Gustin has been doing, 
in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, a most ex- 
cellent and needed work, thus giving full proof 
of her calling. She takes an active interest 
in the great reform movements of the age, and 
not only from the pulpit, but in her daily life, 


“Points the path to heaven and leads the way.” 


We are assured that her good influence is in 
no wise diminished from the fact that she is 
happily wedded, and that in all Ler labors she 
has the cordial sympathy of a fond husband 
and a loving daughter. 

Mary H. Graves, a “single sister,’ a licen- 
tiate of the Universalist denomination, occu- 
pies the pulpit of the Unitarian church, and 
preaches in a manner not unacceptable to her 
hearers the doctrines of Liberal Christianity. 

Mrs. Charlotte Holmes, of Rhode Island, 
familiarly known as Lottie Holmes, who of- 
ten speaks very effectively in the Friends’ 
meeting-house in the northern part of the 
town, is the third of the women preachers of 
Mansfield. 

The value of their labors time will test. 
We shall see what we shall see. * 


ONLY A FLOWER. 


It was one of the most oppressive of July 
mornings. Nota breath of air was stirring, 
and the sun glared fiercely into the streets, 
which on the shady side were still wet and 
sticky with last night’s rain. A rain that 
brought no coolness, but wet up all the refuse 
of out-of-the-way corners, accelerated the fer- 
mentation going on in the garbage barrels, 
and now rose in a hot steam. Bad smells 
abounded and were as various as those of the 
old town across the sea about which we have 
heard so often. One could fancy them the 
ghosts of all the bad actions the city had ever 
witnessed out for an airing. Everybody had 
had a restless night, felt unrefreshed and more 
or less cross. Men came languidly into the 
ferry-boat, anything but eager for business, 
and apparently caring little even for the morn- 
ing paper. Here and there one carried his 
hat in his hand in a vain effort to keep cool, 
but brows contracted more and more, and 
mopping the face with the pocket-handkerchief 
did not avail to remove the discontent. 

There was little disposition to talk. <Ac- 
quaintances nodded a recognition and with- 
drew as much as possible from one another, 
feeling that with the mercury at ninety noth- 
ing was so much to be desired as a coolness. 
Now and then one heard a suppressed growl, 
which sounded like the reputed beginning of 
one of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. Even the 
shout of the newsboys sounded flat and spirit- 
less, while a sturdy baby, who with half a 
chance would have been capable of better 
things, cried fretfully as if morally sure that 
in a world so hot and uncomfortable there 
was nothing left that it would pay to cry for. 
A group of flies circled round and round 
each other in the center of the cabin, and 
finally settled on the ceiling, and remained mo- 
tionless, apparently overcome with their exer- 
tions. Stout men and women dropped into 
the seats, each with a sigh of relief, and look- 
ing as if the boat might go to the bottom for 
all them, for they were equal to no further ex- 
ertion. 

The younger and more active passengers, 
the boys and girls, the women with market 
baskets, and the sick man with a cough, the 
young gentleman with the diamond shirt studs, 
and the laughing young lady with the back 
hair, the man with the dissipated look, and 
the overdressed young woman with the bold 
black eyes, went forward. But there, too, was 
the hot glare of the sun, the bay glittering 
like polished steel, the flags hanging motion- 
less from the masts, and the spires of the 
churches rising through a haze that seemed 
to glow and palpitate like the hot air of a fur- 
nace. Suddenly a breath of fragrance swept 
by: pure as a May morning among the hills; 
spicy as the trailing arbutus, suggesting in an 
instant the whole “sweet South.” Heads were 
turned, eyes brightened; whence came it? 
Emerging from the cabin, her grey curls sur- 
rounding her face like a halo, was a refined, 
middle-aged woman, bearing in her hand a 
miracle of beauty. Only a flower, but such a 
flower—the queen of the lilies. Its perfect 
cup ten inches across, with petals white and 
glittering as if woven from the hoar-frost. 
A line of gold running down the middle of 
each and uniting in a golden glow at the cen- 
ter, from which sprang a group of slender sta- 
mens, bearing aloft great brown anthers that 
swayed and nodded with every motion. Two 
or three long, sheath-like green leaves clung 
to the stem, and through the whole length of 
the boat it had challenged attention by its 
wonderful fragrance. “Oh!” explained the 
sick man, “how beautiful!” and then remem- 
bering himself bowed apvlogetically, and said, 
“Pardon me.” 

“No offense,” said the lady; and seeing his 
eyes still fixed on the flower, she extended it 
to him and said, ‘‘perhaps you would like to 
exanine it,” 








He took it in his hand, inhaled its fragrance 
as reverently as if it had been the lily of the 
Madonna, and said softly, as he gave it back, 
“No, I never saw one like it, but it seems to 
recall every flower that I have ever known.” 

“What is it called?” enquired a tall, elegant 
woman, coming from the cabin. “I never saw 
anything so beautiful!” . 

The owner gave its botanical name, adding, 
“It is one of the choicer varieties of lily that 
have recently been introduced from Japan.” 

“Iam so glad it is fragrant,” said the tall 
lady; “a beautiful flower without fragrance 
seems to me as anomalous as a beautiful wo- 
man without a soul.’’ 

“And yet,” said the owner of the lily, “are 
we not a little unreasonable when we demand 
so much? Does not the beauty of a flower af- 
ford sufficient reason for its being, even though 
it gave us nothing else?” 

“Perhaps so, but I am inclined to agree with 
Mrs. Emma Willard that a flower without fra- 
grance is an impertinence.” 

“Did you know Mrs. Willard ?” 

“Oh, very well, in her later years.” 

“Indeed! I was one of her pupils, but that 
must have been long before your time. Did 
you ever hear her speak of her love for roses ?” 

*“‘Oh yes; she used to say that she would 
sooner have all other flowers annihilated and 
the roses left, than be deprived of the roses 
with all the others left.” 

“T have heard her say it, and that every rose 
is a preacher, exhorting to a life fragrant with 
acts of kindness.’’ 

So tbe ripple of talk flowed pleasantly be- 
tween the two women; and the flower lavished 
its fragrance on the little boys and girls, who 
stared at it with great, wondering eyes, on 
the women with the market baskets, and 
the young man with the shirt studs; on the 
languid young lady with the back hair, who 
seemed to have fallen into a brown study, 
on the sick man, who looked as if some pleas- 
ant memory were busy at his heart, and on 
the overdressed young woman, who had never 
taken her eyes from the flower, nor lost a word 
of the conversation, 

Quite a group had gathered about the two la- 
dies, and it was a noticeable fact that not one 
of the faces wore quite the same expression 
as when it came on board. To each one the 
lily had spoken in his own tongue, imparted a 
message which he understood, and as the boat 
touched the pier, though the sun still glared in 
the dirty streets and the gutters sent up their 
reeking odors, it was no longer a world given 
up to dirt, to meanness, or to discomfort. To 
each soul had come the ministry of beauty, 
that perpetual evangel in which the beauty- 
creating and beauty-loving God speaks to the 
hearts of his children. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


What a creditable thing for the Common- 
wealth it would be if this seemingly grave ju- 
dicial paper trom our highest court should prove 
to be a hoax, or joke, perpetrated by one of 
the justices who happens to be of a facetious 
turn of mind! The court, if our suggestion 
be well founded, might recover some of its 
lost. dignity—for surely no joke could be so 
ridiculous as the “opinion” treated as a grave 
legal argument and decision. 

ill not our excellent Governor be good 
enough to ask Attorney-General Allen wo re- 
quest the learned justices to inform him 
whether their advisory paper really expresses 
what they intended to ay—whether their ex- 
position of the law, and history of what has 
not been done since the Piigrims landed at 
Plymouth, and how we latter-day saints have 
regarded the question of womau’s capability 
to perfurm the duties of a justice of the peace, 
are, in point of fact, an “upinion,”’ or some- 
thing else; and if sumetbing else, to name the 
bantling. If nu stronger argument against the 
political rights and privileges of women can 
be found than are presented by Che justices of 
the Supreme Court, in the present case, after 
diligent search of the authorities, the final tri- 
umph of Woman Suffrage is certain; and at 
an early day, too. 

The people of Massachusetts have a great 
deal of practical common sense; and, in the 
main, their representatives in the Legislature 
are right-minded and sensible men; aud we 
are very much mistaken if they can be huin- 
bugged by such absolute trash as the Supreme 
Court has offered to them under the guise of 
an “opinion” upon a great aud important 
question relating to the rights of one baif of 
the persons who live under, and are subject to 
the laws of this Commonwealth aud the Unit- 
ed States.—Communwealth. 


All the justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts have decided that wo- 
men are ineligible to the office vi justice of the 
peace. So much the worse fur the Supreme 
Justices, whv are neither judiciously just nor 
supremely sensible. They will live, we trust, 
to see women on their own bench—and should 
the oldest of the sex be selected for such ele- 
vation, the cunservative feelings of these con- 
structively-ermined gentlemen would not be 
outraged, fur there would be no change in- 
volved, no matter how great should be tue im- 
provement, fur old women would succeed to 
old women, as an Amurath used to fullow an 
Amurath in the Turkish Empire.—Traveller. 





Ata time when woman’s claim seems al- 
most to fullow in the fuotsteps of education 
and intellectual culture as light follows the 
sun; when, indeed, all who have faith that 
what is right is sure to prevail, as every friend 
of the slave kuew years ago that emancipation 
must come; the furmal opimion of the Supreme 
Court seems to us nonsense aud absurdity. Lf, 
however, it is thought advisable to seek it, the 
opinion should be at least dignified in its ex- 





pression, ae to the intelligence and 
good sense of the people, and based on reasons 
and ents worthy of study and the exer- 
cise of Considerate judgment. As it is, with 
all its dogmatism and oracular sound, it will 
be as feeble as the stake on the shore, and not 
only fail to arrest the tide of public opinion, 
but be soon overwhelmed by it and forgotten. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

We will not be so ill-natured as to suggest 
that many of our justices of the peace are al- 
ready old women, and that afew younger ones 
should be added to the number for the credit 
of both sexes, though this might be argued with 
some plausibility. Our present purpose is to 
deny that the six justices have shown any au- 
thority but their mere assertion for the state- 
ment that women are constitutionally disqual- 
fied from sitting as justices of the peace.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The interference of the law agaist Miss 
Stevens’ holding a justice’s commission es- 
tablishes the rather anomalous principle that 
though a woman may have the ability neces- 
sary to investigate real estate titles running 
back two centuries, and to draw up legal pa- 
pers, she is, nevertheless, not qualified to mum- 
ble over, ‘You solemnly swear,” etc., after the 
thing is drawn up and signed.—Chicago Trib- 
une, 


What a commentary is this upon the equal 
rights in the old Bay State! Men without 
brains enough to administer an oath intelligi- 
bly may be justices of the peace, and, indeed, 
hold any office they can get; but an intelli- 
gent young woman cannot take acknowledg- 
ments, and a woman of unsurpassed ability 
and exalted moral sentiment is constitutional- 
ly forbidden to exercise the humblest judicial 
functions.—Independent. 

It is of no use to amend the Constitution. 
It cannot be made stronger or plainer, as to 
the right of a female (who can read and 
write) to hold any office, than it isnow. Giv- 
ing females the right to vote would not do it, 
for votir& and being appointed or elected for 
public employments are entirely different 
things. There is only one possible way, if 
the free male voters of Massachusetts wish to 
vindicate their plain constitutional right to 
liave female justices of the peace if they please; 
and that is, to elect a female for Governor 
of the Commonwealth. The will of the ma- 
jority of voters will certainly have its way, 
even if the six justices of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court should interpose the objection that 
the Constitution ordains the title of the su- 
preme executive magistrate of the Common- 
wealth to be “His Excellency”; ergo, the Gov- 
ernor cannot be a woman. This sort of stone 
could be thrown back very effectively into the 
glass house from which it came. For exam- 
ple, the Constitution says: “No subject shall 
be held to answer for any crime or offense, 
until the same is fully and plainly, substantial- 
ly and furmally, described to him.’ If the 
Supreme Court has ever allqwed a prosecuting 
officer to bring a female prisoner to trial on an 
indictment describing her offense to her, there 
is no great constitutional difficulty in making 
“Her Excellency” the constitutional title, when 
the Governor’s sex requires it. If this is not 
so, not @ woman has been constitutionally 
convicted of crime siuce the Constitution was 
established, and none can be, for want of a 
feminine pronoun in its proper place in the 
—— — Elizur Wright in Common- 
wealth. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


New Music.—Some of the latest of Oliver 
Ditson & Co.’s New Music are, “Why is my 
Heart so Sad?’’ words and music by Harry 
Percy; “Yes or No,” song and music by M, 
W. Hackelton; “Jubilate Deo” (in F) by J. 
R. Thomas; “Mignonne Fantasie,” fur four 
hands, by J. Coucone; “Festival Waltzes” 
(Wein, Weib and Gesang,) by Strauss, of the 
“Echoes from the Ball-rocm” series—all of at- 
tractive presentation. 





Mrs, Stowe’s story of “PINK AND WHITE 
TYRANNY,” which has appeared as a serial in 
Old and New, is nuw published in a volume 
complete by Roberta Brothers. The plot of 
the story is very simple and very probable. 
John Seymour, the hero of the story, loves and 
marries a fascinating pink and white beauty, 
Lillie Ellis, who is extravagant, vain, selfish, 
exacting, without moral principle, preferring 
money to honor, given to lying; and a desper- 
ate flirt and coquette, even after her marriage. 
After years of blindness, the frivolous wife 
removes the scales from the eyes of her’ thor- 
oughly good husband, and he awakes to the 
knowledge that his idol is not fine gold, only 
very base clay. Mrs. Stowe shrank from the 
awful ending of Mrs. Seymour's career, as it 
would have terminated in actual life, and so 
takes her off the stage, easily, by a death-bed 
repentance. The novel is written to combat 
the looseness of the times with reference to 
marriage, and to emphasize the doctrine which 
Mrs. Stowe believes, that “when once marriage 
is made and consummated, it should be as fix- 
ed a fact as the laws of nature.” 


AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, 1871. 


This book contains twelve papers on sub- 
jects connected with religion. The titles of 
the chapters will not indicate their contents 
to the superficial reader. Each paper must 
be carefully studied to be comprehended. 
The style is original, the construction of sen- 
tences peculiar, the diction rare and rich. 
A vast deal of thought aud labor has been ex- 
pended on both the matter and the manner 
of the volume, and as one reads, one is fasci- 
nated with the beauty of expression, the poet- 
ic language, and the sharply-cut sentences. 
This, too, when one dissents from the thought 
elaborated. We have neither time nor space 
for a resumé of this remarkable book, only to 
say that while its author believes heartily in 
duty, immortality and God, he sneers at the- 





ology, flouts the church, and pours unmeas- 
ured and exquisite contempt on all the beliefs 
of the sects. The book,even from the stand- 
point of the gifted writer, would be stronger 
if it contained less disagreeable sneering and 
abated its lofty tone of hauteur towards those 
from whom it dissents. , 


We have received from Mrs. Paulina W. 
Davis a pamphlet, purporting to be a “Higtory 
of the National Woman’s Rights Movement 
for Twenty Years, from 1850 to 1870,” with 
the proceedings of the Decade Meeting held 
at Apollo Hall, Oct. 20, 1870, and an appendix 
containing the history of the movement dur- 
ing the winter of 1871, in the National Capitol, 
compiled by Mrs. Paulina W. Davis. 

We have read the pamphlet with interest, 
that grew as we went on. It is very brief. 
Its compiler calls it only “a meager outline 
condensed from notes made from year to year, 
and much is omitted, which must be charged 
to want of space and time.” We detect many 
inaccuracies in this compilation that should 
never have appeared in a publication pur- 
porting to be historical. It is stated, for in- 
stance, that “Mary A. Livermore was sent as 
a delegate by the Massachusetts Suffrage As- 
sociation to the Republican and Democratic 
State Conventions in 1870.” This is an egre- 
gious misstatement. The Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Association could not have sent her, nor 
any one, to these political conventions. She 
was elected a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention, by a Republican caucus held in 
Melrose, Mass., the town where she resides, 
She was not sent to the Democratic State Con- 
vention at all, and did not attend it. 

There is an astonishing omission of the 
work performed by Lucy Stone during this 
“decade,” a few lines only being devoted to 
her twenty years of faithful service and sacri- 
fice, and who has accomplished more for Wo- 
man Suffrage than all other living workers in 
this country, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony being excepted. We regret 
these and other like blunders, as they detract 
from the value of this compilation. How- 
ever brief it was, it should have been abso- 
lutely accurate. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
om 57 Street, Boston 
‘ 





9 Tr t St 
near Union Park, 
Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the : 


Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly Jan. 15. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American — Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. - 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO, WM. CURTIS—Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. ' 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 

receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 

work, “Taz SussecTion o¥ WomrN.” 25 cents, or 

80 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 





‘and Materials, Holly Wood articles, OW Vases, ete. 
ax 


Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Fo! , by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. icomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| tae Do Bae 6 By) 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE, 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Baston. 
C. W. Toren. H. R. Cueney. 


June 24. ly 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 
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Miscellany. 


AN OLD APPLE-WOMAN, ° 


(From Harper's Magazine.} 

I never think of the geography of Boston 
without being reminded of a village to which 
I was once directed by a planter whom I met 
by the roadside in the backwoods of Georgia 
'“Go stret on,’”’ he said, “till ye come to a 
| shingled house, a blacksmith-shop, and a to- 

bacco-barn, standin’ right round a puddle of 
| water—thet’s the village.”” Boston, to be sure, 
| is something more than a shingled house, a 
| blacksmith-shop, and a tobacco-barn; it is, in 
| fact, a town several times larger than the 
: | Georgia village; but, for all that, it stands 
The sun that used to light thee, “right round” a puddle—I beg pardon, a pool 
And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn, |—of water. This pool is known in history as 


Till beam appear to bloom and flower to | the Frog Pond, and it probably derived its 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
. 


O Rose! who dares to name thee? 
No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet; 
But barren, and hard, and dry as stubble- 

wheat 

Kept seven years in a drawer—thy titles 

shame thee. 

The breeze that used to blow thee 
Between the hedge-thorns, and thence take 

away 
An odor up the lane to last all day— 

If breathing now—unsweetened would fore- 

go thee. 





burn— - .., | name from a family of frogs who once had 
If — now—with not a hue would dight | shore a summer residence; but why it retains 
ve. 


| that appellation is difficult to conjecture, since 
| all the Boston croakers now spend their sum- 
| mers at Newport or Nahant, and their winters 
in much drier, if not more wholesome quar- 
ters. 

But a pool of wit has already been shed on 
| this pool of water, and it is not my intention 
! to swell a small pond into an ocean. Abler 
pens than mine have tried to do that. Sol 
shall content myself with emptying my ink- 
stand upon a little old woman, who, in rain 
and shine, week in and week out, for many a 
long year, kept an apple-stand near the margin 
of that famous puddle of water. 

She was little, and she was old, ana I do 
think about as ugly as any woman who has 
lived since the birth of Eve—that first of ap- 
ple-women; but she loved and served her 
country, and so, in spite of her ugliness, I feel 


The dew that used to wet thee, 
And, white first, grew incarnadined, because 
It lay upon thee where the crimson was— 
If dropping now—would darken where it 
met thee. 
The fly that lit upon thee, 
To stretch the tendrils of its tiny feet 
Along the leaf’s pure edges after heat— 
If lighting now—would coldly overrun thee. 


The bee that once did suck thee, 
And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive, 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive— 
If passing now— would blindly overlook 
thee. 
The heart doth recognize thee, 
Alone, alone! The heart doth smell the sweet, 
Doth view the fair, doth judge thee most com- 


plete— id spite ; 
Though seeing now these changes that dis- | bound to give her “half a dozen pages of gen- 
guise thee. eral history. 


At first she served it by vending green ap- 
ples and striped sticks of stomach-ache to the 
hungry lawyers and ragged urchins who con- 
gregate about Court square; and at this time 
was sole mistress of a peripatetic shop—a huge 
willow basket going about on two legs and 
open at the top, except in rainy weather, when 
it was roofed in by a big cotton umbrella. 

She was a meager anatomy, with a sharp 
nose, a sunken chin, and a hatchet face, cover- 
ed all over by a shriveled skin of the precise 
complexion of a peeled potato. In winter she 
wore a faded hood, a blanket shawl, and a 
woolen gown—short enough to show a pair of 
corrugated stockings, far whiter than the snow 
in the streets of Boston. In summer she was 
clad in a dimity cap, a calico frock, and a cot- 
ton bandanna, pinned closely over her bosom ; 
but, summer and winter, she was always 
elongated by a pair of stout brogans, with 
high heels and thick soles—thick enough, one 
would say, to be impervious to all the moisture 
that human feet are heir to. But they were 
not impervious to the rheumatism. That, one 
day, got into the legs of the old woman’s apple- 
basket, and forced her to shut up her peripa- 
tetic shop, and to open one of a less roving 
character. 

Then she pitched her tent upon the Common | 
—or more literally she planted there a three- 
legged stool, the big umbrella, and a rough pine 
table, heaped high with russets, pippins, and 
gilly-flowers, which she was ready to dispense 
to all customers, at the rate of one cent for 
one, and half a dime for half a dozen—so sev- 
eral paper placards, floating like flags of truce, 
from as many golden pippins, told all and sin- 
gular who frequented the Common. 

Business here-throve with the old woman; 
for,in pleasant weather, the Common is a great 
resort for young couples who bill and coo un- 
der the spreading elms, or on the iron-clad 
benches; and billing and cooing is a decided 
sharpener of the appetite, as is proved by the 
| lamentable case of the young maiden who died 
of love and green apples. ° 

There is no telling the quantity of stomach- 
ache and cholera-morbus that the old woman 
daily dispensed to hungry lovers; but it must 
have been large, since it was often noticed that 
however high her table was heaped in the 
morning it was always low down at night, 
when, with her basket on her arm, she ambled 
homeward. 

One evening a gentleman passing that way 
just at dark found the table almost untouched, 
and the old woman in a great deal of trouble. 
It had rained all day, and few lovers had come 
upon the Common; so, with apples and clothes 
weeping in sympathy with her sorrow, she sat 
there with no one to help her home with her 
basket. 

It is said that evil loves the dark; but it is 
quite as true that many good things avoid the 
daylight. Others’ eyes are then open, and the 
fear of what “men say” often sends us sneak- 
ing by on the other side, like the priest and 
the Levite in the parable. But now it was 
dark, so the gentleman shouldered the apple- 


Yes, and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose, than to such ruses bold 
As Julia wears at dances, smiling cold! 
Lie still upon this heart, which breaks be- 
low thee! 


TO A LOVELY OLD LADY. 

Full many a form of queenly grace, 
Full many a rare and radiant face, 
With blushing cheek and forehead fair 
And shadowing curls of shining hair, 
And smiling lip, and glances bright, 
Mine eyes have gazed on with delight, 
But none more beautiful to me 

Can ever be 
Than thy calm face of purity. 


Upon thy brow and cheek, in truth, 
There lingers not a trace of youth. 
Thy face is meek and mild, yet there 
Full mauy a line is drawn by care; 
Thy faltering step and bowed form 
Prove thou hast breasted many a storm ; 
But oh! within thy gentle eye 

So steadfastly 
Shines the soul’s youth that cannot die. 


T love, unknown, to sit and trace 

The lines upon thy furrowed face, 

The silvery hair above thy brow, 

Enfolded by the cap of snow; 

And crowning all, the hallowed air 

Of joy and peace, so blended there; 

Whilst from the eye, no longer bright, 
Love’s tender light 

Beams forth so purely, day and night. 


Around thy knee from day to day 
Thy children’s children dance and play. 
I mark the tender care, and mild, 
That guards each little wayward child; 
I see thee join their simple mirth, 
I list thy stories round the hearth, 
I know the love that would enfold 
From storm and cold, 
And snares, to them unkuown, untold. 


I know thy footsteps near the portal 
That opes into the land immortal ; 
Without a fearI see thee stand 
So near that silent, shadowy land, 
Without a fear or murmur wait 
The messenger from in the gate. 
Though Cay by day life’s fountains fail, 
Though earth’s bright scenes grow cold and 
pale, 

Yet oh! in thy calm eyes a light, 

So strangely bright, 
Speaks to the soul’s pure sense and sight; 
No earth-born radiance *tis that gleams 
So brightly forth, but distant beams 
Shining from round the horizon rim 
Ot that fair land whose borders dim 
Thy footsteps press—an earnest given 

Tn life’s still even 
That souls can ne’er grow old in heaven. 

’ Mrs. HELEN E. St«eretr. 
LAWRENCE, KAN., June, 1871. 











As a countenance is made beautiful by the 
soul’s shining through it, so the world is made 
beautiful by the shining through it of God.— 
Jacobi. 

As one who takes a dog by the ears, sois he 
that, passing by, becomes enraged on account 
of another’s quarrel.— Proverbs. 

DeptuH, inwardness, is everything, and the 
greatest joy on earth must be the power to 
create an immortal work. 


man. She lived ina small room, on the top- 
floor of an old rickety house at the North End, 
and as he went up the stairs, the gentleman 
was in mortal fear of their tumbling down, and 
spilling both him and the apples. At last, 
however, he reached the room, and setting 
down the basket, sat himself down to rest his 





basket and went home with the old apple-wo- | 


tired legs and shoulders. It was a narrow, 
mean apartment, and so low that when he 
stood upright his head almost hit-the ceiling. 
Two young children,a boy and a girl, who 
were spreading the table for the evening meal, 
and a thin, emaciated woman, with sunken 
eyes and pallid features, who was lying ona 
bed in the corner, were its occupants. The 
floor was bare, the furniture plain and poor, 
avd everything indicated that its tenants lived 
on the very verge of starvation; but on all 
their faces was a cheerful look, that showed 
that somehow they had imbibed of that divine 
elixir which gives to the most wretched com- 
fort and contentment. Curious to get at the 
secret of their happiness, the stranger asked 
the old woman about her history. 

Twenty years before, she said, her two sons 
and her husbard had died, leaving her desti- 
tute and alone, with one remaining child—a 
little daughter. Too weak to work, and un- 
willing to beg, she then resorted to street vend- 
ing, and, by twelve hours of daily toil, managed 
to support herself and bring up her daughter. 
At twenty the latter married a worthless 
fellow, who broke her beart and then cast her 
penniless upon the word with a young son, 
the little boy who was then setting the table. 
The old woman took them in, and about this 
time also adopted the little’girl, who was the 
orphan child of a poor neighbor. 

“And were you able to support them all by 
vending apples ?’’ asked the gentleman. 

“No, sir”’ she answered. ‘I tried to, but I 
couldn’t. My darter was sick and couldn’t do 
nothing, and we soon got into debt twenty 
dollars. Then, as if to make bad worse, I was 
took down with the rheumatics. I was down 
with them a fortnight; and when I got up 
couldn’t get round like I could afore; so, not 
knowing what to do, I went with my basket 
onto a bench nigh the Frog Pond. Folks 
came to me amazin’ that day, and at night I 
had two dollars clean profit. Then I saw the 
Lord’s hand; he knowed I couldn’t make a 
living going round,so he gave me the rheu- 
matics, to show me it was best to open a stand 
on the Common.” 

“And since then have you made both ends 
meet ?” 

“Yes, sir; since then I’ve been prospered 
wonderful. I’ve paid off the debt, and now 
when I want to I can lay in a stock of ten dol- 
lars, and that, you know, brings apples cheap- 
er.” . 

“But have you no fear for winter ?’’ 

“No, sir. It’s two months off; I can make 
thirty dollars afore it comes, and that, with 
what sewing and washing I can do, will take 
us round to warm weather.” 

“And how old are you?” asked the gentle- 
man, looking at her furrowed face and white 
hairs, which seemed to say a century. 

“Seventy next Christmas. But ye wouldn’t 
think it to look at me. I feel a’most as peart 
as when I was thirty.’’ , 

“And at your age, and in such poverty, can 
you always look hopefully at the future ?” 

“Yes, sir. ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I.shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still wa- 
ters.” 

The stranger looked at her with wonder. 
He had heard those words before, but now 
they had to him a new meaning. All at once 
it dawned upon him that “the poor are bless- 
ed,” because of their faith; which, of itself, is 
the ‘‘Kingdom of Heaven.” Drawing a roll 
of bank-notes from his pocket, he handed one 
of them to the old woman. She took it, held 
it up curiously to the candle, and then said, 
with a smile that made her ugly features ab- 
solutely handsome :— 

“It’s more money than I ever saw at once 
afore; ’twould take us clean through the win- 
ter. Yeisa good gentleman and I thank ye; 
but we can get along, and while we can I don’t 
like to take money from anybody. 


t. 


This she said in a gentle way, as if she fear- 
ed to wound his feelings. He made no reply, 
but putting the note back in his pocket, rose 
and bade her good evening.” When he reach- 
ed the door, he turned, and saying, ‘‘I forgot 
the children,’ took both of them up in his 
arms, and kissed them. Then he went down 
the long stairs, and walked slowly homeward. 
He had groped inthe dark for thirty years, 
and this old woman had given him his first 
living revelation. 

After that he kept his eye upon her. Every 
morning and evening he passed her stand on 
the Common, and he never went by without 
saying a cheerful word, or pausing to ask af- 
ter her sick daughter and children. 


“The children is well, thank you, sir, 
and Eliza is as well as could be expected,’’ 
was her almost invariable answer. But one 
sultry day in August she said: “She seems to 
be sinking fast, sir. Way up where we live 
we don’t get none but hot air, and the sun 
don’t come in till into the afternoon. ’Pears 
to me we need sunshine as much as the plants 
and flowers.” 


The next day the gentleman went home 
earlier than usual, and as he came near the 
old woman’s stand he caught sight of the in- 
valid daughter, seated in a hand-wagon, prop- 
ped up by a pillow, and shaded by the big um- 
brella. The attention of the old woman was 
engrossed by a juvenile customer; but the 





daughter noticed his approach, and called to 





him as he made as if he would go by without 
speaking. 

“Sir, sir,” she said, ‘please to stop. I want 
you to see! I shall soon be well; for now I 
can go out every day in fine weather!” 

“And who got you down the stairs and upon 
the Common ?” 

“The man that lives on the lower floor— 
he carried me down; and Tommy drawed me 
here before school time.” 

“And who sent us the wagon?” asked the 
old woman, her ugly face lighting up with a 
smile that, to this man, almost made it hand- 
some. 

“The Lord, I suppose. All good things 
come from him; and this seems to be a good 
wagon,” answered the gentleman, taking the 
vehicle by the wheel and shaking it as if to 
test its quality. 

The old woman looked at him for amoment 
without a word. Then she said, “The Lord 
will say to them on the right hand, ‘Ye did it 
unto me, insomuch as ye did it unto one of 
these, my poor children.’ ” 

The man turned and walked away, in his 
eye a tear, and in his soul another revelation. 
He had learned the whole of religion—faith 
and good works—at the cost of carrying an old 
woman’s basket, and buying for her daughter 
a cheap hand-wagon. 

Every pleasant day for a month after this he 
found the -ick woman seated there in the wag- 
on under the old umbrella. She always had a 
smile for him, and he always lingered a while 
to get that smile and a little of the old wo- 
man’s sunshine. But one morning he wen‘ 
by, and found there neither the apple-stand 
nor the hand-wagon. It was so too when he 
again went by at evening; and then, without 
going home, he made his way to the home of 
the old woman. Softly opening the door, be 
entered the dingy apartment. A few rays 
from the setting sun came through the open 
window, and by the dim light he saw the old 
woman and the two children kneeling by the 
low bed in the corner. She was holding the 
hand of the young woman, who lay with her 
eyes upturned to the fading sky, as if looking 
in clouds for some onecoming. He had come, 
thé great angel, and he had already taken her 
to the bosom of the All Father. 

For several years after this the old woman's 


life rippled along as smoothly as a gentle | 


stream flows on over a sandy bed to the great 
ocean. The old umbrella got many a patch, 
the new bonnet grew old, and the black silk 
gown that she first wore at her daughter’s fu- 
neral was turned and re-turned to fit it to ap- 
pear on Sundays; but she never begged and 
never borrowed, and the winter was never so 
hard but she had enough ready money at com- 
mand to buy her small wares “by wholesale.” 

Little by little the young lads and hungry 
lovers who frequented the Common came to 
know her; and though many a rival apple- 
stand from time to time disputed her right to 
monopolize the trade in stomach-ache, they 
soon had to eat their own candy, and to “fold 
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their tents like the Arabs, and silently steal, 


away.” 
One day the gentleman who had learned of 


her his first lessons in Christianity, passing her 
stand, noticed some new flags of truce floating 
from her pippins. “Who wrote these, Aunt 
Betsey ?” he asked, pausing to look at the 
placards. 

“Oh, Tommy did them, sir. He’s amazing 
smart at such things. He can write like any 
schoolmaster.’’ 

“And how old is he now?” 

“Going on fifteen; and I’m thinking, sir, 
it’s about time he was doing something. I 
might support him some longer, but he’s larned 
all he can out of college.” 

‘‘What does he take to ?’’ 

“Well, he wants to be a merchant. I sup- 
pose he gets a-hankerin’ arter it from my bein’ 
in the business; but there’s a world of wick- 
edness between buyin’ and sellin’, Don’t ye 
think he’d better be a lawyer?” 

“A lawyer! There’s not an honest lawyer 
living. Let him be a merchant. Send him 
down to my counting-room to-morrow.” 

Tommy went, and so became under-clerk 
in a large commercial house on Central Wharf. 
When he drew his first month’s pay he brought 
it home, and pouring it all into his grand- 
mother’s lap, threw his arms about her neck, 
and said :— 

“Now, grandmother, you shall shut up shop. 
I won’t have no more of your selling apples.” 

But the old woman was not so easily lured 
from the ‘‘walks of commerce.’ She’ did not 
“shut up shop.” She still kept he stand on 
the Common; but in summer she staid at 
home on rainy days, and in winter laid by, like 
the frogs, doing neither washing nor sewing. 

So three years went away, and then Fort 
Sumter fell, and President Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers to suppress 
the rebellion. When Tommy went home that 
night with the news his grandmother was 
thoughtful for a time; then, looking in his 
face, she said: “Tommy, hadn’t you ought to 
do something for the country ?”’ 

“You mean I ought to volunteer?” said 
Tommy. 

“Yes; if Mr. Speegle is willing.” 

Mr. Speegle was willing; and so, soon after 
ward, a queer scene was witnessed on the 
Common. The whole parade ground was in 
commotion. A regiment which had been un- 








der review was marching out of one cf the 
gateways, and the old woman, perched on her 
three-legged stool, was wildly waving her um- 
brella, and at the top of her lungs cheering 
the departing soldiers. At her back sat a lit- 
tle maiden holding her head in her hands, and 
trying to hide her tears in her handkerchief, 
This was Rose; and Tommy was going away 
with the regiment. He was the only stay of 
his grandmother, the only hope of her eigh- 
ty years; but cheerfully,-and at her own 
prompting, she had given hitn up to the coun- 
try. “The country had done everything for 
him; he ought to do something for the coun- 
tr Bad 

Ve was away several months, and then 
came back, reénlisted, and went away again, 
leaving his bounty with his grandmother. 
After this he was often heard from, and al- 
ways with honor; and the old woman seemed 
to grow young again, in recounting.his daring 
deeds to some patient listener at her apple- 
stand. “Just to think,” she would say, with 
tears in her eyes, “that a poor woman like me 
should rear such a brave boy for the country !” 

At last news came of a great battle. Thou- 
sands, it was said, had fallen on both sides; 
and every morning, with a beating heart, the 
old woman went to the mail for a letter from 
Tommy. But no letter came, and a few days 
later she found his name among the list of 
those who, in the great struggle, had given 
up their lives for their country. 

She went home that night, and the next 
morning did not go as usual upon the Com- 
mon. Noticing her absence, Mr. Speegle went 
to her humble home at nightfall. The cur- 
tains were down; but in the dim light he saw 
her stretched upon her bed, and Rose kneeling 
by her side weeping. He took her hand, but 
something in her face kept back the words he 
would have spoken. After a moment she 
said: “Mr. Speegle, I’m glad you’re come. I 
owe you and you owe me; but I guess the 
balance is in my favor. Pay it to Rosy.” 

“IT will,” said the man, his voice husky. 

She made no reply, but lay for many min- 
utes without speaking. Then, clutching the 
young girl’s hand, she said: “Rosy, I’m going; 
but love the Lord, and some day you will be 
together again forever.” 

Then her head sank back, and she went— 
went to live in a home even higher above the 
earth than the top-floor of that dingy old house 
at the North End of Boston. 

And now, all of her that was ugly and all 
that was old is at rest in a narrow grave not 
a hundred rods from where I am writing. At 
its head stands asimpleé stone, and on it is this 
inscription :— 

; BETSEY SANDERS, 
AGED 82 


Sue Was Poor anp FalenDLess; But Sue Lovep 
Gop anp Hew Country. 


LITTLE STORIES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Once upon a time, a free-spirited young 
stream went singing through a meadow in 
which were stately trees and many flowers. 

She was so fresh and eager, and shared her 

own joy and strength so freely with those she 
met, that all lived more generous lives from 
her example; the grass gave more richness, 
the flowers more fragrance, the trees more 
shade. All things were the better for her 
coming. But stay she would not, having an 
errand of her own. 
’ Jt cannot be right,” said the meadow, “that 
she should live this headlong sort of life; why 
don’t she keep still? and then, if she could 
not produce trees, which is the true end of ex- 
istence, she could ai least sustain lilies. Be- 
sides, it grieves me to see so soft a creature 
obliged to struggle with the stones that for- 
ever obstruct her pathway. Moreover, I 
would rather have her all to myself.” 

So he set about constructing what he called 
asphere. First he called upon his trees to 








drop their rotten branches, which, floating . 


down till they reached the stones with which 
she had battled so gaily, conspired with them 

to check her farther progress. But, all un- 

daunted, she gathered her powers, and the 

struggle awakened in her such new force and 

beauty that she was amazed at herself, as she 

foamed out to freedom on her own triumphant 

way. Then the meadow called on the winds, 

and they blew down leaves and rubbish to 
float against the stones. Still, undaunted, she 
raged against the barrier, but hindered sore by 
the petty, choking leaves. Then he loosed, 
from the banks about her, clay enough to lodge 
against the leaves. 

So day by day she felt her movements slow- 
er and her purpose feebler, until at last, part- 
ly oozing between the crevices, and partly 
spreading aimlessly over the meadow, she 
seemed to lose all remembrance of the errand 
of which she used so earnestly to sing. 

“How much I own of her now,” said the 
meadow, exulting. He did not perceive that 
the more she backened, the shallower she be- 


came. : : 

Meanwhile the baffled stream, finding time 
hang heavy, turned, as she must do something , 
to ornamenting herself, till all her shining 
robes were green with floating vegetation. No 
more rushing and brawling; no more unseem~- 
ly strife with the barriers that confined her; 
all was green embroidery, softness, and peace. 

“But she is rather an expensive luxury,” 
mused the meadow; “she lies on my bosom so 
helplessly. True, she produces lilies, but with 
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them much vegetable rankness I did not bar- 
gain for; just like water—always in the ex- 
treme. And by the way, I find that, doubtless 
through her fault in some way, I do not my- 
self produce so well as formerly; Iseem to be 
enfeebled. Something must be done.” 

So after much pondering on the frivolous 
nature of water, and its tendency to malaria, 
he informed her of his conclusions in regard to 
her. “I have decided,” said he, “that while it 
is the mission of water to keep perféctly still, 
it is also its mission to keep perfectly clear. I 
also find that you spend too much time in em- 
broidery.” 

“But what can I do?” said the discontented 
swamp. “You say that I must not run, and 
the life that is in me compels me to be at some- 
thing; what can I do but embroider?” 

“You are very wrong in some way,” said 
the meadow. “I must study the case again, 
and teach you how to improve.’’ 

“Suppose,” said the swamp, “you should let 
me out alittle? Perhaps I might find a way 
to improve myself.” 

“Preposterous !” said the meadow; “you who 
accomplish nothing, nor even keep out of mis- 
chief, with me to support and direct you, what 
would you be if left to take care of yourself ?”’ 

Exiza S. TURNER. 





THE YOUNG WOMAN’S BOARDING HOUSE 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: “The Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia, 
composed of female members of all the Prot- 
estant churches, has opened a boarding house 
on Filbert street, above Sixteenth, the object 
of which is to furnish a comfortable and de- 
cent home to respectable young women whose 
means will not admit of their paying high 
rates of board. The establishment, as will be 
seen, is centrally located, and the prices of 
living are fixed at from $2 to $3 per week, at 
which rates there are accommodations for for- 
ty boarders, all of whom are provided with 
the most comfortable sleeping apartments, 
bath-rooms, ete. 

“The house is a neat three-story brick resi- 
dence, which has been enlarged and improved 
to suit the purpose intended, On the first 
floor is a large double parlor, beautifully fur- 
nished with Brussels carpets, walnut furni- 
ture, pictures, piano, and all the appliances tc 
be found in the parlor of a refined family resi- 
dence. Back of the parlor is the dining-room, 
also handsomely fitted out with extension ta- 
bles, cane-seat chairs, silver and cut-glass 
ware, hanging flower baskets, and singing 
birds; and back of this again the kitchen, 
with the most approved cooking ranges and 
utensils. In the top story is a laundry with 
soap-stone washing tubs, water-heater and 
drying-racks, and patent stove for heating flat- 
irons. There is also in the building: a sick- 
rvom, where inmates may enjoy all the con- 
veniences of a home, as well as the kind care 
and sympathy of Christian women.” 





EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN IN CAM- 
BRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
[From Old and New.} 
We have not the means of comparing the 
papers with those used in the local examina- 





. tions for men; but, for American readers, a 


reference to Harvard papers may be more sat- 
isfactory. The comparison is made obviously 
on'y for the advantage of using a known 
standard. A list of text-books is printed with 
the papers (after the examination), with the 
remark that two-thirds of the questions of the 
next year will have a direct bearing upon 
them. Judging from the books and papers 
dogether, the work seems not to be beyond that 
of the junior year at Harvard. , 

In mathematics, except one or two ques- 
tions in astronomy, it hardly passes sopho- 
more year; but, in language, the standard is 
much higher. It is evidently expected that 
the successful candidates will be able to write 
the modern languages correctly. Extracts 
from Goldsmith and Helps are given to trans- 
late into French, from ‘‘Romola’’ into Italian, 
and from Macaulay and Sheridan into Ger- 
man. 

We believe the English generally pay much 
more attention to the translation of the moth- 
er tongue into’ foreign ones than we do. 

To receive a certificate, all candidates must 
passin all the subjects of group A, and in one 
subject of the other groups. eCandidates for 
honors must pass in at least two of the sub- 
jects of these groups. Each certificate will 
specify the subjects in which the candidate 
has passed; but honors are not given in music 
and drawing, which guards against preference 
for mere accomplishment. 

The report of the syndicate contains elabo- 
rate tables, showing the success of all the can- 
didates, but distinguished only by numbers. 

It is manifest that such a scheme must for 
some years be in great part ‘simply tentative. 
Those who would pass such an examination 
most successfully at the outset are already at 
work as teachers or governesses. The print- 
ed reports of the syndicate may therefore be 
regarded rather as evidence of what already 
exists than of what will be done when the im- 
portance of the opportunity is fully understood. 
When it becomes apparent that the successful 
candidates are specially sought for as teachers, 
the record will appear very different. 

In 1869, thirty-five entered for examination ; 





nineteen passed in honors, six passed in the 
third class (lowest), and ten failed. In 1870, 
seventy-one entered; thirty-five passed in hon- 
ors, fourteen in the third class, and twenty- 
two failed; showing very similar results in 
proportion to the numbers for the two years. 
The ages varied from eighteen to forty. 

A gentleman in Manchester, much interest- 
ed in the work, writes, “Of my twenty-four, 
about one-half entered chiefly to encourage 
the movement, and perhaps to test their own 
powers. They appear to be ladies, not pro- 
fessional—at least, not governesses.’’ “Soime 
are school-mistresses, having governesses un- 
der them.” “Of the remainder, several are 
qualifying themselves for teachers.” 

The good this movement will do is, first of 
all, as we before hinted, to secure a supply of | 
superior teachers, through whom the whole | 
standard of education will be raised. It may 
give a point to solitary studies which might 
else be but broken and desultory; and it offers 
the best possible opportunity for bringing to- 
gether persons of similar tastes. The lady be- 
fore quoted writes,“Our London Committee 
have been aided by a lady who gives her ad- 
vice and assistance to the students, sometimes 
by personal help, and, where this is not possi- 
ble, by letter, Much may be done in this way. 
The lady often sends questions, suggests books 
and modes of study. Thus one who has a gift 
in teaching may have a rich influence, and the 
distant scholar find help and sympathy. In 
your vast country, such a plan would have 
manifold advantages.” 

The examination also commends itself, as 
affording an objective point; toward which 
not only the efforts of the student may be di- 
rected, but also the endeavor of the teacher or 
professor. The difficulty about lectures, apart, 
from a regular school or college course, seems 
to be their apparent aimlessness, and the want 
of rapport between lecturer and listener. The 
courses of lectures now undertaken in England 
with reference to these new examinations at- 
tempt to provide a remedy. Miss —— writes, 
“A great number of those who attend our lec- 
tures read the appointed books, and write 
weekly in answer to questions given by the 
lecturer.” 





——— —- 


THE TRUE ESTIMATE OF WOMAN. | 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I have been thinking late- 
ly that we women, in our struggles to get right- 
ed in our relations in the world, are in danger 
of accepting derogatory opinions of ourselves 
that are not sanctioned by history and the 
best ideals of all times, and that tend to injure 
our influence by constantly depressing our self- 
respect. For example, it iscommon, in speak- 
ing of woman’s inferior status, to instance the 
ancient Greeks as holding her in general esti- 
mation as a slave. Some such allusions were 
made in the May Suffrage Convention in New 
York. 

Now, whatever disabilities woman suffered 
in that wonderful civilization—and she did suf- 
fer many—science, experience and common 
sense teach us that civilization of any kind 
depends on the freedom and elevation of the 
feminine element. To say that the Greek man 
was a philosopher, a poet, an artist, is to say 
that somewhere, in sight, or out of sight, there 
was a Greek woman fit to be the mother of 
that poet, philosopher and artist. There never 
could have been a Phidias, a Socrates, a Plato, 
if there had not been in man’s mind, and in 
his intercourse with woman, a recognition of 
her wisdom and her power. 

We may always ask, when we read of, or see 
a noble man, following precisely the logic the 
humorist used whenever he heard of a crime 
—“Who was the woman?” for we know na- 
ture has never left that agent or factor unused. 

That the Greeks had a high idea of woman 
we must believe, for whose conception was 
the Athena, that august statue of Wisdom in 
female form, that stood preéminent among 
that magnificent group of gods on the brow 
of the Acropolis, the first object seen, says St. 
John, the historian, “in sailing up along the | 
shore from the promontory of Sunium, its bra- 
zen helmet and shield flashing in the sun”? 

The men of Greece who conceived and wor- 
shiped this ideal of woman, and inade her the 
tutelar deity of their State, must have been un- 
der daily influence of qualities that could not 
have existed in wives, despised and obscure, 
hidden away, as we are tuld in the “Thalamos,” 
in the ‘back part of the house, neither could 
this inspiration have come from the ‘‘Hetaire” 
of the street. 

St. John says: “Many ef the contemptuous 
ideas of women supposed to be held by the 
Grecians are derived from the Sophists and 
Satirists, and were not the opinions of philoso- 
phers,’’ he says. “At home, the influence of 
the mother surpassed all other influences, and 
up to their manhood she retained over her 
sons the greatest authority.” 

Plato complains: ‘Greater reverence was 
paid to the commands of the mother even 
than to those of the father,’ and St. John 
adds in quoting this: “This idea of the degra- 
dation of the women is incompatible with an 
impartial interpretation of the Homeric poems 
and the older traditions of Greece. Through- 
out fabulous times women were prime movers 
in all great events, and the respect which as 
wives, mothers and daughters they received, 
though expressed in uncourtly language, was 





as great as has been paid them in any age or | 


country.” 

Socrates said, “ The female sex are as capa- 
ble of attaining any art or science, of being 
every way as virtuous, and even as brave and 
valiant, as we are.” 

That this respect was not carried out in 
their laws, that it did not culminate in recog- 
nizing woman’s perfect equality in the State, 
is only saying—here Greek civilization found 
its limit, not seeing the need of their Athena 
in their court-room, in their market-place— 
they left their civil life vulnerable, from the fe- 
rocities of the unsupvlemented male element» 
and their social life corruptible from excess of 
feminine sensuousnessand luxury. They built, 
from their intuitions and knowledge, ideals 
that their judgment was not ripe enough to 
transfer to the actual business of life. Socra- 
tes might confess himself indebted to Aspasia, 
and there is no knowing how many other wo- 
men. are to be credited with influences that 
made that brilliant epoch, yet the time had 
not come when woman could stand forth an 
independent Ego, her own exponent and de- 
fender. 

Now it seems to me what we need is to 
evolve from the consciousness of the best men 
in the past and present their thought in regard 
to woman, and keep that in circulation. 

We are insulted and depressed by many of 
the words and deeds of men. The pulpit, the 
court-room, and the newspaper, are not always 
the places where women can go for courage 
and hope. 

A few days ago, trying to read in Blackstone 
the Jaws in regard to woman’s rights in mar- 
riage, and her rights of property, I had to lay 
down the volume several times, till my indig- 
nation and shame should subside. I take up 
that newspaper of high pretensions, the Na- 
tion, with a secret shudder lest I shall find 
some allusion to woman of such disparaging 
and unjust character, that I shall ask, “Had 
this man neither mother, nor sister, nor wo- 
man friend, who could withhold him from these 
uvtruths and misconceptions ? 

I know all the siale protests of the Fultons, 
and Mrs. Shermans, and the shifts and make- 
shifts of the whole army of objectors to wo- 
man’s entire right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ 

I sometimes read the bitter scoldings of Gail 
Hamilton. The misrepresentations and sneers 
of the New York Tribune are sadly familiar 
to me. 

Yet, taking the case just as it stands, I still 
think, in the inner thought of man it is better 
than it seems from his word and outward act. 
At any rate, the best men, of the best nations, 
in their best periods of culture, give us friend- 
ship, fellowship and confidence. 


They seek in us not only love but wisdom, 


and it is well for us when we find in law, “wo- 
men and idiots” in unflattering juxtaposition, 
when we read in the book of a learned divine 
that we are ‘‘subject natures,” and hear reit- 
erated from all sides that we must abide in 
our spheres, and that our spheres shall not be 
of our own choosing, but must be just what 
man thinks fit and proper,—it is well when we 
feel disheartened and oppressed by these things 
to remember the ancient Athena towering 
highest among all the gods, her brazen helmet 
and shield shining on the incoming voyager 
far out on the sea. 

Perhaps if the thought of the best men liv- 
ing to-day could be embodied, woman would 
not see a type or prophecy of herself less 
grand than the Athena of old. 

The slights and flings and misconceptions 
of woman are not from the inspired, the seers; 
they are from the blind, the ignorant, the timid, 
the selfish. . 

What we want is to elicit and proclaim what 
the wise say. We should always be armed and 
equipped with the best things said and done 
by women of all ages, and the best things said 
of and done for her by the best men. 

CATHARINE B. YALE. 

PIERMONT, June 25, 1871. 


HUMOROUS. 














cold steel—because it is mite-ier than the 
sword. 


A man in San Francisco, in drawing his 
check to pay his income tax, wrote: ‘‘Pay to 
highway robbers or bearer.” 


A Connecticut editor unkindly alludes to a 
rival editor’s head as the Polar regions, be- 
cause it is a great white bare place. 


They have a new cemetery in Ockmulgee 
County, Ga., and, according to a local paper, 
“the Hon. E. W. Tyson is the first gentleman 
who has had the pleasure of being buried in 
this delightful retreat.’’ 


The Connersville (Ind.) Times tells of an 
old rail-splitter in that county who put a 
quietus upon a young man who chaffed him 
about his bald head, in these words: “Youn 
man, when my head gets as soft as yours, 
can raise hair to sell.” 


A school committee in a frontier district 
are reported to have summed up their opin- 
ion of the examination which they had at- 
tended, by making to the pupils this address: 
“You've spelled well, and you've ciphered 
well, but you hain’t sot still.” 


A Ridgefield young man, just married, being 
congratulated on his marriage, was asked 
where he married his wife. He said in Long 
Ridge. “Ah,’ spoke up a neighbor, with 
deep feeling, “those Long Ridge gals make 
clever wives; I have had three of ’em.” 


| ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


. = | by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 
A wit said that cold cheese is better than | “pp. 4, - . 


A lady’s husband, being away from home, | 
died while absent. One of the neighbors, be- | 
ing requested to inform her of her husband’s | 
death, found her at dinner, and when he in- | 
formed her of the death she requested the | 
neighbor to wait until she had finished her | 
one when he would hear some loud bawl- 
ng. 


A fanny limb of the law had an office next 
door to a doctor’s shop. One day an elderly 
gentleman of the fugy school blundered into 
the shop. “Is the doctor in?” ‘Don’t live 
here,” said the lawyer, who was in full scrib- 
ble over some old legal documents. “Oh, I 
thought this was his office.’ “Next door.” 
“Pray, sir, can you tell me has the doctor 
many patients?” “Not living.” The old 
gentleman told the story in the vicinity, and 
the doctor threatened the lawyer with a libel. 


A Scottish minister, being one day engaged 
in visiting some members of his fluck, came 
to the door of a house where his gentle tap- 
ping could not be heard for the noise of con- 
tention within. After waiting a little he | 
opened the door and walked in, saying, with | 
an authoritative voice, “I should like to know 
who is the head of this house?” “Weel, sir,” 
said the husband and father, “if ye sit doon a 
wee, we'll maybe be able to tell ye, for we're 
just trying to settle that point.’’ 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 S d Av cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 


—AND— 
PICTURE. FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


_ White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 








8G Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 








ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Fumily Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Willison, C 


Howe, ZEtna, ul 
American, &c., &c., 
I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per l 


Meath, or may be paid for in Work done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address N 


RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice’§ Peck,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. y 8 





Calkins & Pitman, 
JOB PRINTERS, 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST, 


19 Tremont Kow, 
BOS LON. 3m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 





June 10. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Saya 


Fire-Proot 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON, 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 

THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbetl of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 


The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them froma 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their conteats 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 








Philadel phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 290. tf 





SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. &. SAVAGE, Proprirtor. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S DINING H . 
June 3. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. 3 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., e 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Macker+l, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword-Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Hvlinnd Herrings,&e. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





DR. A. D. CRABIRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATOUIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27.. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD [INDLAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Olffice,713 Washington street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 7138 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILkEp To BE CureEp BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon ali VDisea-es. ly Jan 28, 


W. F. STONE, | 
DENTIST, 
No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 
May 20. Over Chandler's, room No. 10. 38m 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
400 Washington Street 
BUSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 3m 


No. 





Home of He alth. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison oqpere, 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies a city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. rders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ~ ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattic St., 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Propricter. 
Mar. 5. tf 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8ST... 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street. 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. S. AVERY 
76 Shawmut St., Chelsea. om Apr. 22, 
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THE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: 


BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1871. 








Gorrespondence. 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 5, 1871. 

My Dear JournnaL:—I have been too 
much occupied in the sick-room to have writ- 
ten you. But now that the care is over and a 
good and noble life is spared, I may take up 
my pen again. Among the things done, we 
had a fine picnic at San Jose. It was very 
wéll attended, and the class of people was such 
as to show that the question is leading the 
bes: minds to investigate the subject. 

Mr. C. C. Stevens, Esq., read a synopsis of the 
laws of California so far as the legal disabilities 
of married women are concerned, in which it 
appeared tbat though the laws here are so 
much vaunted for their generosity to women, 
yet they are far from being equal, inasmuch 
as some things merely counted misdemeanors 
where men are concerned are made penal where 
women are concerned. For instance, in the 
matter of guardianship of children, the fa- 
ther may take a child that has been adjudged 
to belong rightfully to the mother, and it is 
only a misdemeanor, while for the mother to 
take it from the guardian appointed by the fa- 
ther is an offense subject to a fine and impris- 
onment of not more than ten years. And this, 
too, when the laws are all made and adminis- 
tered by men, who protest that they are full 
of gallantry, and are ready to do more for the in- 
terests of women than they are for themselves. 

After the reading of these extracts from the 
laws, a resolution was introduced, and unani- 
mously carried, to the effect that there bea 
form of amendments prepared, by which these 
laws should be made equal, and that such 
should be referred to the commissioners. now 
engaged in revising the laws of the State. 

This will bring a direct issue before the peo- 
ple, and will show how far it is true that men 
are ready to make and administer law equita- 





ly. . 

3 this Golden State, we are below the ne- 
groes, who now are recognized as political 
equals, I heard a good story told of the Repub- 
licans of a certain district who may be depend- 
ent upon the votes of something over a hun- 
dred colored men to secure a political majority. 

A prominent Democrat, who was formerly 

from Mississippi, and who had formerly master- 

ed it over quite an influential colored man, 
said to his quondam slave, “Well, Ned, you 
must see to it that the Republicans don’t make 
you take back seats.’’ 

“Shua, Massa; we makes ’em do de square 
thing.” 

Away went Mr. Ned to the primary com- 
inittee, and made his claims known. He in- 
sisted that numerically they had a claim to two 
delegates. Republicans assented graciously, 
saying, “Of course, sir. Send your delegates; 
they shall be gladly welcomed.” 

Ned went back to his friends, who gave him 
a grinning welcome. 

“Well, how goes it, Ned 2” 

' “All right,sah! Dey gib us ournumber; no 
grambling, sah!’ 

“Do they put you on the regular ticket ?” 

“Well, sah, we elects our own delegates.’’ 

“That isn’t the regular way. They should 
put your candidates on the regular ticket and 
not crowd you into a corner.” 

So Mr. Ned went back and preferred his 
claims, and of course they were conceded, and 
the colored men had their names on the regu- 
lar ticket. So the colored men have all their 
rights, and women are left out with the ‘‘Hea- 
then Chinee.” 

At Gilroy there is a good society of earnest 
people, who are fully in sympathy with the 
American Society, and of course not a little 
troubled with the course pursued by some who 
claim to be radicals. I lectured there to a 
fair audience, and felt that there were good, 
earnest people. 

At Santa Cruz I stopped at the residence of 
Mrs. Kirby, the author of reminiscences of 
Brook Farm. She is a woman of real genius, 
a deep thinker, very independent, and exerts 
a great degree of influence in the community 
in which she lives. Her great object in life is 
the education of her daughters. So far from 
neglecting the family interest, she has made 
her family the absorbing center of her exist- 
ence, but this has not hindered her from think- 
img profoundly and acting in a neighborly way 
to the whole world, taking all its wants to 
heart, and seeking to ameliorate the condition 
of the most wretched. Iowe her many thanks 
—alas, that I can only speak them!—for the 
kindness experienced at her hand, and that of 

her husband and family. 

Yesterday saw a great deal of the “Fourth” 
here. The procession was immense, but the 
lookers-on were more so, thronging the side- 
walks and blocking the entrances to cross 
streets. There were very few women in the 
procession, and the few seemed to be from the 
country. But the sidewalks were crowded with 
women and children, as wellas men, who were 
looking eagerly to see the gaily dressed soldiers 
and the long array of members of benevolent 
societies and secret societies, and, last but not 
least, the display of the old miners. It was 
all a gay pageant, but I felt that I had no part 
or lot in it. I had labored and suffered for the 
slave. I had done all I could to aid Kansas in 
her bitter struggle, I had helped all I could dur- 


ing the Rebellion, both by sending the sons 
whom I had brought up and by succoring the 
soldiers in their need, and yet I was not a cit- 
izen, and had no equality of rights with men 
| under the government. 

Not even the explosion of fire-crackers, six 
times as large as they fire East, and as many 
again of them, could make me content to sit 
under the stars and stripes, without having 
even the right to a trial by ajury of my own 
peers. 

That reminds me that I have seen how bit- 
terly the Eastern papers take up the condem- 
nation of Mrs. Fair, and seem to exult in the 
prospect of her execution. I have no defense 
to make of her conduct towards Mr. Crittenden 
while he was living. But that she had no mo- 
tive to kill the man when she was sane, but 
every motive to preserve his life, was a reason 
for at least supposing that her reason was not 
fully sound. Certainly, in the cases of men, 
it has been found quite easy to establish insan- 
ity on far less proof. So it seems we cannot 
be allowed the privileges of insanity. 

H. M. T. C. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


CoRSTON, NEAR BrisToL, June 27, 1871. 

Dean JoURNAL:— The seventh annual 

meeting of the friends and supporters of the 
Female Medical Society was held yesterday 
at St. George’s Hall, London. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury took the chair, and was supported 
by (amongst others) Sir John Bowring, Dr. 
James Edmunds, Miss Emily Faithfull, and 
several medical men, clergymen and ladies in- 
terested in the welfare of the institution. The 
society was established in October, 1864, its 
object being to promote the employment of 
women, properly educated for the purpose, in 
the practice of midwifery and the treatment 
of diseases of women and children. Many of 
the ladies who have taken advantage of the 
facilities offered by the society are now in suc- 
cessful practice, and though they have attended 
a large number of patients, have not met with 
a single casualty, which speaks highly for the 
institution itself, and for the care and applica- 
tion with which they devoted themselves to 
the opportunities for study it offers. The so- 
ciety may indeed be sa‘d to have opened up a 
new, useful, and at the same time lucrative 
field of employment for gentlewomen. 
The college, when in full working order, is 
intended to be self-supporting; but this de- 
sirable point has not yet been attained, and 
funds are required to provide a museum of il- 
lustration and a library of reference, as well 
as to consolidate the institution by means of 
a royal charter. The report, besides enumer- 
ating the above facts, stated that during the 
seventh session ninety-eight ladies had availed 
themselves of the society’s Obstetrical Col- 
lege. Fitty-one of these were single, twenty- 
six married, and twenty-one widowed. Among 
the students were a large proportion of the 
relatives, wives or widows of clergymen or 
medical men. Most of them attended the lec- 
tures with a view to practicing as skilled mid- 
wives. Two ladies who were recommended 
by the committee for responsible professional 
positions in connection with the Birming- 
ham Lying-in Hospital have satisfactorily dis- 
charged those duties for more than two years. 
Two of the past students of the society, Mrs. 
Thorne and Miss Matilda Chaplin, are now 
studying for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
at Edinburgh, and have considerably distin- 
guished themselves in the examinations there. 
Addresses were delivered by the chairman, 
Dr. Edmunds, and other gentlemen, and a 
resolution was passed condemning the present 
system, by which the whole medical teaching 
of the United Kingdom is monopolized by a 
few privileged schools; this being, it was urged, 
injurious alike to medical teaching, the pro- 
fession, and the public at large. It was also 
resolved that, in view of the probable opening 
of the Edinburgh University to lady students, 
the society should confine itself to the estab- 
lishment of a high-class school of obstetrics 
for women. 

Miss Faithfull’s lecture on ‘‘The Best Socie- 
ty” at the Working-men’s Club ard Institute 
last Saturday was a complete success. The 
room was crowded, and no doubt her elocu- 
tion proved to be very superior to that of Mr. 
Tom Hughes. George Eliot has just pub- 
lished a poem in Macmillan’s Magazine enti- 
tled “Armgart.’’ This is the name of a wo- 
man, and the poem is cast in the dramatic 
form. The Daily News says:— 

Within a short compass of twenty-six 
pages the story is begun and ended, but so 
full is every line of thought that the reader 
would almost wish for a halting-place of pro- 
saic level from time to time, or at least an in- 
terval of lyrical relaxation on the part of the 
writer which would suspend the utterance of 
phrases so charged with pregnant and nervous 
meaning that the cumulation of them produces 
a sense, not of exhaustion, but, as it were, of 
dizziness, such as might be brought on by 
breathing a highly rarefied atmosphere. There 
is none of the haste or fever of the modern 
hectic school in “Armgart,”’ and yet its inten- 
sity is not sufficiently relieved, although it is 
the intensity of the purest aud most refined 
emotion directed upon a noble theme by a 
studious mind and unfaltering hand. ‘The 
process of deep philosophic reflection blos- 
soming and flowering into poetry may be ob- 
served in this very beautiful story, and the 
gradations of that process, and its superb tri- 
umphs at times, reveal themseives throvghout 
it with a grace and a --awer that belong to the 
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most sincere and supreme art. There is noth- 
ing hidden, vague, or mystical, in the m. 
It is difficult, inasmuch as it is essential, con- 
taining as a great landscape painting, or a 
great sonata contains, only what will serve to 
translate and interpret ideal impressions into 
such a semblance of reality as will be recog- 
nized to be true without being literal. The 
poetry of George Eliot is so far industrious 
poetry that by its method it never guesses for 
the sake of being picturesque. Its similes must 
lead to the summit and conclusion of the ar- 
gument, are never employed to play with our 
fancies, or to distract them from a central 
idea, which is kept steadily before the reader. 
The consequence of severe restraint and re- 
serve of this kind is profoundiy impressive in 
the end. We might have been more pleased 
if the treatment of the design had been varied, 
but poetry has a more exalted function to 
serve than to give pleasure, though pleasure 
will be found in the mood in which the perusal 
of a work like “Armgart” leaves us—a mood 
akin to the haif-melancholy delight with which 
we listen to the last strains of the grand mu- 
sic which “‘Armgart” incidentally commemo- 
rates. 


Armgart is a prima donna, and a very ain- 
bitious one, the love of her art absorbing her 
whole soul, much to the annoyance of Count 
Dornberg, her lover, who, of course, would 
prefer that her whole soul were given to him. 
Armgart will not listen to his wooing, and 
goes her own way, whereupon Dornberg re- 
tires from the scene, and at the end Armgart 
falls ill, and loses her voice. She retires into 
private life and gives lessons, a terrible com- 
ing down from her former height. She does 
not poison herself, however, and for that, I 
fancy, the critic in the Daily News can’t quite 
forgive her! George Eliot has a wonderful 
genius, and is the woman of our age in that 
line, most decidedly. 

I suppose your intense summer heat is just 
beginning. We have had no summer at all 
as yet, and people who are supposed to be 


for us. Quantitiesof hay are down, and being 
fast spoilt by the rain, which will be a heavy 
loss for English farmers, who suffered last year 
from the severe heat, which caused no grass 
to grow. It seems to me that the weather is 
always too hot or too wet in England; at least, 
the farmers are always grumbling. But then, 
it is a proverbial thing with agriculturists to 
grumble! 

I fear the ballot bill will be thrown out this 
session, and I am sorry for it, on account of 
the Women’s Suffrage, which we hope to get 
some day, principally through the introduction 
of the ballot bill. Most of the bills seem to 
have gone wrong this session, which is very 
provoking. 

We have been having the census taken again, 
as it is every ten years, and the disproportion 
between the sexes is again painfully apparent. 
I say ‘‘painfully’’ because so long as men obsti- 
nately close almost all trades ana professions 


‘to women, the latter must be content to 


starve, there being not enough men to support 
them! 

There are in the United Kingdom, 913,162 
women more than men, who never by any 
possibility can find husbands at home. Possi- 
bly if they emigrated they might stand a bet- 
ter chance, but I should say they would do 
better to face the known evil, rather than the 
unknown one of venturing out to the Colonies 
in search of husbands. If they should go out 
there honestly for employment and should 
happen to find husbands, well and good. 
But it would be better to try and provide for 
our women at home, 

A Mrs. Harvey, who has been traveling in 
Turkey and visiting harems, gives the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which new-born 
babes are there treated :— 

Soon after their birth they are rubbed 
down with salt, and tightly swaddled in the 
Italian fashion. The pressure of these band- 
ages is often so great that the circulation be- 
comes impeded, and incisions and scarifications 
are then made on the hands, feet, and spine, to 
let out what Turkish doctors and nurses call 
“the bad blood.” The unhappy little creature 
is only occasionally released from its bonds, 
and never thoroughly washed until the sacred 
month of thirty days has expired, when it is 
taken with its mother to the bath. No won- 
der that the sickly and ailing sink under such 
treatment, and that the mortality amongst in- 
fants should be frightful. 

The London School Board is progressing fa- 
mously. Atthelast meeting Mrs. Garrett-An- 
derson made an excellent speech, and it ap- 
pears that she and Professsor Huxley are the 
most practical people of the party. 

Professor Huxley proposed ‘‘that elementa- 
ry drawing be included among the essential 
subjects,” and “that in the girls’ schools plain 
needlework and cutting out be included among 
the essential subjects.” Both were carried. 
Mrs. Anderson proposed “that domestic econ- 
omy shall be included in the discretionary sub- 
jects to be taught in the Board schools,” and 
this also was carried. 

On Tuesday evening Miss Emily Faithfull 
delivered an interesting and instructive lecture 
on English Poets at the Salle de Lecture, 230 
Regent street. In the course of her remarks 
she said she thought that an evening spent 
with our poets would not be stale and unprofit- 
able. The English had produced the finest 

poets in the world. Our poets had been the 
prophets; they had sounded the depths of hu- 
man nature. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
English poetry had sunk to its lowest depths, 
when Thomson, Gray, Cowper and Collins 





rescued it. Burns afterwards came, and also 


weather-wise prophesy a wet and cold summer | . 





Wordsworth, the high priest of worship, of 
which nature was the idol. Crabbe, Southey 
and Scott afterwards appeared, and also the 
marvellous boy, Chatterton, who was equaled 
by no English poet at his age. 

The lecturer afterwards alluded to Coleridge, 
Lord Byron, Lord Macaulay, Mrs. Hemans, 
and Mrs. Browning, and gave illustrative ex- 
tracts from their works in a style that was 
much admired. Her elocution was remarka- 
bly good, and her enunciation particularly 
fine. ° 

A committee has been formed in London 
for the purpose of presenting a testimonial to 
Miss Emily Faithfull for her valuable services 
in forwarding the industrial and educational 
interests of women. The committee comprises 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
John Swinburne, Bart; Sir C. Dilke, Bart., M. 
P.; Sir Erskine Perry, Sir John Bowring, Mrs. 
Horace St. John, Mrs. Sims, Miss Medley, Dr. 
Heinemann, Mr. J. W. Walton, Dr. C. Drysdale 
and Miss LeGeyt. Miss Faithfull deserves well 
of the public for her persevering efforts‘in en- 
deavoring to effect an amelioration in the con- 
dition of women by finding employment for 
them in branches of industry, some of which 
had been hitherto closed against them, but 
for which they are eminently qualified. Yours 
truly, A.ice B. LeGeyrt. 











ONE GOOD RESULT. 

The frequent disturbance of the marriage 
relation is beginning to excite remark. Do- 
mestic unhappiness and divorce are too com- 
mon. Nota few good people fear that Woman 
Suffrage will only aggravate the evil. But a 
careful consideration of the matter points just 
the other way. 

Letting alone all abstract theories of mar- 
riage, one practical and prolific cause of its 
difficulties lies in what might be called enforced 
marriage. Too frequently marriage is a com- 
promise of woman’s necessity, and not a free, 
disinterested choice of her affections. This is 
not always consciously so, but itis yet none 
the less really so. The traditions of society, 
by contracting her sphere of individual effort 
and discouraging the development of*her self- 
sustaining powers, leave to woman no alterna- 
tive but marriage. Outside of that state, she 
has no career, nodestiny. Being helpless, she 
marries to secure a home, a protector, a living. 
Of course, such a union as this is not calcula- 
ted to endure the stress of experience, es- 
pecially in these latter days, when, disapprove 
as we may, the old rigid views of this institu- 
tion are relaxing under the rationalistic influ- 
ence so powerfully affecting every relation of 
life. 

The remedy for domestic unhappiness lies 
largely in the personal and industrial indepen- 
dence of woman. She has been the infant 
child of society, the helpless dependant of man. 
The oak-and-vine theory has almost succeeded 
in making her just what it in the beginning 
assumed. Worse, she has come to be a hu- 
man mistletoe, without root of her own, living 
parasitically upon another. From this rela- 
tion, the fruitful source of divorce and the so- 
cial evil, let her be released. It is time that she 
be able to stand alone, to draw her life power 
from the same elementary sources as her 
brother man. Give her a chance to get her 
own living, to maintain herself independently of 
marriage, until her soul bids her do otherwise. 
Enlarge her sphere of self-effort and self-sup- 
port. Cease to educate her in the sense of her 
dependence, in the tradition that marriage is 
her being’s sole end andaim. There is no ques- 
tion but what marriage is a divine institu- 
tion; but it is a very fair question wheth- 
er, as a means of getting one’s bread and 
butter, it is all divine. 

The one practical and most effective way of 
securing this needed independence of woman 
is the ballot. That institution means political 
freedom. Political freedom means personal, 
social, educational and industrial freedom. 
Its possession and exercise involves the sure 
decay of ideas, prejudices and customs which 
now narrow the field of: woman’s labor, and 
so, necessarily, of her independence. It will 
powerfully enforce her right to earn her liv- 
ingin whatever honest way she chooses. It 
will compel society to throw open to her every 
department of honorable work. It will accel- 
erate in her the development of a proud spirit 
of independence and the self-respect from which 
alone is born the marriage that can know no di- 
vorce or unhappiness. It will, make disinter- 
ested and unselfish marriage far more frequent 
than now. In this most desirable result, the 
battle which rages round the ballot will, at last, 
surely issue. : 

This consequence is foretold by what agita- 
tion has already accomplished in this direction. 
What magnificent results have grown out of 
the few past years of organized and active ef- 
fort; on every hand, prejudices are disappear- 


ing, doors opening. Nearly all the arts, profes- | 


sions, trades and educational institutions, 
whence but a brief while ago woman was 
rigidly and almost superstitiously excluded, 
are now the common field of her presence and 
effort. Her means of independent livelihood 
have increased a thousand fold in five years. 
The immense latent energy and capacity of 
her being, once confined by the moral coercions 
of society to the point of a needle, are now be- 





ginning to operate through the whole sphere 
of labor. 

A friend, who is an enthusiast upon the sub- 
ject of Labor Reform, insists that it is a bet- 
ter solution for woman’s difficulties than Wo- 
man Suffrage. There is, as we have pointed 
out, a close relation between the questions of 
labor and woman’s amelioration. But it is 
apparent that exclusive agitation for the one 
cannot possibly be so effective for the other as 
the struggle for the ballot. If woman were 
equal before the law, then it might be the 
matter of labor especially, or education, or the 
social evil, or any one or all of the questions 
which so closely concern her in particular 
and society in general. But it being other- 
wise, legal equality is the first thing in order— 
the Richmond of the struggle, whose posses- 
sion involves, sooner or later, the certain 
downfall of the entire confederacy of woman’s 
wrongs. Woman Suffrage first, then the is- 
sues of labor, temperance, education, etc. In- 
deed, all these questions are being solved in 
the very act of securing the ballot. Especial- 
ly are the evils of enforced marriage finding 
their best remedy in this determined contest 
for the bit of white paper which is to give to 
the world the declaration of woman’s indepen- 
dence. 

Let no one be alarmed lest the marriage in- 
stitution decline with the removal of woman’s 
helplessness. The matter will take care of it- 
self. That institution, founded in the nature of 
things, will be in no wise imperiled. Nay, its 
foundations will be more deeply and firmly 
laid than now. When men and women shall 
regard it as something better than a conven- 
ience and a custom, something higher than a 
calling and a destiny, as the outcome of the 
holiest laws of nature and soul, then it shall 
be far more safe, because far more sacred, in- 
violable and happy than now. 

It is well not to be over-sanguine about the 
virtue of the ballot for woman. It has no 
magic. It is not independent of natural laws. 
The contingencies which attach to it, as to 
every reform, are both good and bad. Never- 
theless, I have boundless faith that it will 


hasten 
“the nobler modes of life, 
The sweeter manners, purer laws,” 


by its emancipation of woman from the degra- 
dation sof enforced marriage. 
MONTAGUE, MAss. DAvip CronyM. 











WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _UNQUESTIONA- 


BLY the best known and 
most perongey tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, all 
‘kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 






This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
oo ea pe study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’? Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
E ical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HJGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ht. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 











DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved — 

Also the Piano that we sell for cash, or $1.25 

r day for one’ year, being the celebrated Steinwa; 

scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
one quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market, 

Great vartety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal’ makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 





Winner’s New Schools 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE, CABINET ORGAN, 
MELODEON, GUITAR, CORNET, 
VIOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDEON, 
GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
CLARIONET, FLUTE, 
FLAGEOLET. 

Price of each book 75 cents. 


These little works are great favorites, because they 
are cheap, are full of easy and lively music, and have 
enough of instructive matter for the wants of amateurs. 

Mr. Winner has also compiled a collection of lively 

PARTY DANCES. For Vio d Piano, and of 

DANCE MUSIC. For Fluté and - Each 





75 cents. Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. \ yy 
F. VOGL & CO., 

FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERIC VOGL, 
8. C. VoeL. ly May 27. 
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